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Why of course Mr. de Wohl, 
ONE IS ONLY HUMAN.” 
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DO NUNS KILL VOCATIONS? 
EDITOR: 


Cheerio for that article about the nuns, “How 
Nuns Kill Vocations” (Feb., 1960)! Was that 
long overdue! No doubt there will be a loud 
blast from the various orders! . . . Please run 
the correspondence you receive because the 
nuns read the C.W. and if it does nothing else 
it will make them think. 

Reader 
New York City, N. Y. 


Ed.: We have been deluged with correspond- 
ence. There were vigorous opinions pro and 
con, about equally divided, and the majority 
of letter writers asked to remain anonymous. 


EDITOR: 


We realize an “outsider,” even a diocesan 
priest, should be excused for writing such an 
article as “How Nuns Kill Vocations,” but 
what is your excuse, Father, for printing it? 


Mother General 


Ed.: Excuse! So far as the convent is con- 
cerned, I am an outsider too! 


EDITOR: 


As a senior student in St. Michael’s High 
School, I take exception to Father Charles W. 
Paris’ article. . . . We took a poll in our class 
of 39 senior girls and 37 out of the 39 disagree 
with most of what Father has to say... . 

Marie Petillo 
New York City, N. Y. 
EDITOR: 

. . . I think he is on the wrong track. I 
think it is when some religious orders or indi- 
viduals in them, have already made too many 
concessions to the world in small things that 
vocations have become fewer. 

Reader 
Westland, Mass. 


EDITOR: 

. .. I think that the active communities will 
attract vocations in proportion to the dedica- 
tion and saintliness of their members, and not 
in proportion to questionable fringe benefits. 


Sister Mary Leonard, P.B.V.M. 
New York City, N. Y. 


EDITOR: 
Please! Let us have no change in the cos- 
tumes of our nuns! . . . True, it is not indecent 


to expose one’s hair; but why risk causing the 
good sisters the temptation to make hair styles 
important, even glamorous? In tending to her 
work, sister has no time for such foolishness. 
Reader 
New York City, N. Y. 


Ed.: A male reader! 


EDITOR: 

I wholeheartedly disagree with Charles W. 
Paris. . . . The point which particularly exas- 
perated me was his assertion that convent life 
destroys the individuality of its followers and 
develops in them a “convent personality.” In 
my opinion, nothing could be further from the 
truth. . . . I have come in contact with the 
avid basketball fan, the dour disciplinarian, 
the dedicated musician, the likeable adminis- 
trator, the nun who bubbles over with enthu- 
siasm. ... 

Mary Burchard 
Columbus, Ohio 


EDITOR: 

Every nun knows Rev. W. Paris approached 
the topic from the wrong angle. The answer 
to the question is affirmative, but not for the 
reasons he gives. The form of dress which is 
such a source of embarrassment to our worthy 
masculine critics, impresses our would-be can- 
didates but slightly. .. . 


A Nun Reader 
Colorado 


(Continued on next page) 
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quality Catholic books 


KEY 
TO THE MISSAL 
Mary Perkins Ryan and 
Rev. C. A. Bouman 


Two noted liturgists have com- 
bined to write a brilliant com- 
mentary on the main themes of 
the missal. Arranged according 
to the Church Year, this book 
is not only a key to the missal, 
but also a key to understanding 
and living the Church Year and 
the Sacred Liturgy. Contains 
discussion questions and full in- 
formation on the history and use 
of the missal. 


Coming May 15th $2.95 


WHAT 
THEY ASK 


ABOUT MORALS 


Msgr. J. D. Conway 


The third volume in Msgr. Con- 
way's popular question-and-answer 
trilogy on the problems of mod- 
ern Catholicism. The syndicated 
columnist answers questions most 
people ask about the natural law, 
original sin, scruples, temptation, 
a just war, nuclear testing, gam 
bling, gossip and many other 
topics. 


“Msgr. Conway is in a class by 
himself.” (Luctte Hastey) 


By tHe Same Autnuor: What 
They Ask About the Church and 
What They Ask About Marriage. 


Coming April 15th $4.95 


At All Bookstores 
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EDITOR: 

Such an article should never appear in a 
magazine like THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 

Sister Caritas 
EDITOR: 

I think that the charge that nuns kill voca- 
tions because of outdated medieval customs 
plays into the hands of the enemies of the 
Church. ... Let us return to common sense... . 


William McGlone 
Harvey, Il. 


[;DITOR: 

At last someone has been bold enough to 
say what the rest of us think. . My work 
among teen-agers leads me to agree with 
Father’s conclusions. I like your maga- 
zine. Keep it up. 

Reader 
San Diego, Calif. 
EDITOR: 

. . I agree wholeheartedly. I am 21 
now. I have been home from the convent 
about two years. I only stayed a month. That 
was enough for me! And I was told that ours 
was one of the most lenient convents! 


An Ex-Postulant 


EDITOR: 
... Not all orders are so strict as might be 
upposed from reading your article. 
Reader 


Brownwood, Texas 


EDITOR: 

One can only hope and pray that the nuns 
who read this article may take its analysis of 
the vocation shortage to heart, and do some- 
thing about it promptly. . 

A Grateful Reader 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


EDITOR: 

The Sisters of the Precious Blood (Mother- 
house: Dayton, Ohio) deserve a thundering 
hand of applause for their courage in modify- 
ing their religious garb so that it is more prac- 
tical and acceptable to their own members, 
and also more modernly attractive to the girls 
of our day... . 


Rev. S. W. Oberhauser, C.PP.S. 
Woodside, Calif. 


E:DITOR: 

Changes in visiting rules, as well as more 
modern clothing, would cause more parents to 
encourage convent vocations in their daugh- 
ters. 


A Parent 





EVI 7 URIAL By John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 


De Gaulle Thinks Big 


Prssnans CHARLES DE GAULLE is now at the peak of his prestige. He 
has succeeded in exploding an atomic device in the Sahara, he has cracked 
down on the very Army that brought him to power and he now rules the 
Fifth Republic with the unquestioning loyalty of a submissive though 
somewhat apathetic people. 

The French President considers himself the incarnation of the gran- 
deur of France. He aspires to guide France to new national glories and 
these soaring aspirations have served to weld the country’s discordant 
political elements into a unity. Previous governments in Paris rose and 
fell with ridiculous suddenness but the Fifth Republic seems to be stand- 
ing firm under the strong arm of de Gaulle. The people trust him because 
of his deep sincerity and also because they know they must choose be- 
tween de Gaulle and catastrophe. If he falls, France is irrevocably lost. 

De Gaulle’s self-assurance, however, derives from a mystique that holds 
grave dangers for the free world. Like other French leaders before him 
he feels that the British and the Americans have bungled the major world 
problems in the last fifteen years and that his fine hand is badly needed 
in the shaping of any policy decisions that might involve large-scale mili- 
tary conflict. Having exploded an atomic device, he can now push his 
claims with more chance of success, but Britain and the United States 
are understandably reluctant to admit him to full status in the conclave 
that controls global policy. They cannot afford to alienate the emerging 
nations of Africa that look at France with a cold eye. 


Moasovzs, DE GAULLE has been playing fast and loose with NATO, 'the 
shield of the free world. The core idea of NATO is a unified military force 
but de Gaulle has insisted on the principle of defending national interests 
with national forces. He has declared the French Mediterranean fleet to 
be under French and not NATO control and his emissaries have an- 
nounced that France will not allow missile bases or nuclear stockpiles 
on French soil unless France has a say in policy decisions as to their use. 
In short, de Gaulle’s romancing about France’s grandeur imperils the very 
existence of NATO. 


Since HE TOOK over as President in January 1959, de Gaulle has estab- 
lished a magnificent record of achievements. Principally, he has replaced 
a vacillating, flimsy government with a stable one that enjoys the respect 
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of its people. Yet the problem that 
wrecked the Fourth Republic still 
confounds the Fifth—Algeria. It is 
doubtful that de Gaulle is any 
nearer to a solution now than he 
was when he became President. As 
a matter of fact, he has since in- 
curred the cordial hatred of most 
of the colons and of the majority 
of the Army in Algeria. On the 
other hand, he has taken a positive 
step forward toward a solution of 
the problem by guaranteeing the 
Algerians self - determination. He 
has promised them a choice of com- 
plete independence, integration into 
metropolitan France or incorpora- 
tion into the loose confederation of 
nations called the French Commu- 
nity. De Gaulle’s ministry of in- 
formation however has blurred the 
general picture by its March 7th 
statement. It said that the idea of 
independence is “detestable,” the 
idea of integration “impossible” 
and that an Algerian Algeria alone 
is probable. Moreover the state- 
ment insisted that the Army must 
continue the war against the rebels. 

Until the rebels come to terms, 
de Gaulle will not set the day for 
the voting, asserting that a cease- 
fire must precede guarantees of a 
fair election. This is a real prob- 
lem. If the French Army super- 
vises the election, its integrity will 
be in doubt; on the other hand, it 
would be disastrous to allow the 
rebels, who are skillea in terrorism, 
to be on hand for the actual voting. 


T novce DE GAULLE is a Catholic, 
there is no unanimity of opinion in 
Catholic circles about his govern- 


ment. It seems that the liberal 
French Catholics support him as 
their only hope for permanent po- 
litical stability. They admire his 
firm handling of the Army but feel 


somewhat uneasy about his Con- 
stitution. It is a document that 
provides for the equivalent of one- 
man rule. The President can ap- 
point the prime minister, dissolve 
the National Assembly, declare a 
state of emergency and rule by de- 
cree. The French Catholic liberals 
have no fears about any dictatorial 
aspirations on the part of de Gaulle 
but they are apprehensive that his 
successor may find the Constitution 
a facade for Hitlerian rule. 


‘Tess IS HOWEVER ar.other move- 
ment in French Catholic circles that 
seems to be exerting considerable 
influence at the present time. Cer- 
tain rock-ribbed Catholic reaction- 
aries manifest a nostalgia for the 
monarchy and Jink it up with devo- 
tion to Christ the King. Those who 
profess this brand of “national 
Catholicism” are altogether sympa- 
thetic to the cause of the colons 
and the complaints of the Army. 
According to Informations Catho- 
liques Internationales, these hardy 
conservatives pride themselves on 
counteracting the liberal revolu- 
tion. The term “revolution,” as 
they use it, comprises all the sa- 
tanic forces that were or are at 
work in the world attempting to 
prevent Christianity from having 
an influence on national life. There 
is quite an assortment of devilish 
activities in this revolution, ranging 
all the way from the Rosicrucians 
and the Knights Templars to the 
Nazis, the Irgun and the Arab 
rebels. Its fifth column is com- 
posed, of course, of the Catholic lib- 
erals. The dominant impression of 
the movement is that it is a new 
Manicheism, a system of thought 
that maintains that there are two 
forces in perpetual struggle in this 
world, good and evil. 
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Georges Sauges, one of the leaders 
of the right-wing Catholics, is now 
in jail for sedition as a result of his 
role in the recent Algerian insur- 
rection. One of his assistants has 
denounced liberals and progressives 
as more dangerous than Commu- 
nists. 


As THE INFORMATIONS writer 
points out, we can excuse the bit- 
terness of the colons who sincerely 
believe the Moslems menace their 
lives and fortunes. But those agi- 
tators who prey on the fears of the 
French people of Algeria are inex- 
cusable. And it is tragic that among 
them should be found Christians 
who keep the civil war boiling by 
exploiting these fears of the colons. 
Cruelty and fanaticism can be 
found among the Arab rebels but 
the truth is that they are entitled 
to political and social justice. They 
are members of the same human 
family as the colons and entitled 
under God to the same human 
rights. The conservatives seem to 
think, however, that the national 
interest should have priority over 
the claims of brotherhood. They 
are entirely out of line with Papal 
teaching on social and _ political 
questions. 

The problem of Algeria is mainly 
a domestic problem for de Gaulle. 
But de Gaulle himself constitutes 
an international problem. In fail- 
ing to reconcile himself to the re- 
duced dimensions of French power 
he is playing a dangerous game of 
make-believe and upsetting the ap- 
ple cart of Allied unity. Such a 
game may occasionally be harmless 
but not at this critical time when 
the free world needs NATO. De 
Gaulle is doing wonders as Presi- 
dent of France. He will undo his 
work is he continues to exaggerate 


French power and to play the role 
of bad boy of the Western Commu- 
nity. 


The Last Battle in the 
Civil Rights’ Crusade 


Racer A WRITER in a religious 
magazine claimed that the crusade 
for civil rights has been won in the 
United States and that all that re- 
mains is a mopping-up operation. 
It would be safer to say the crusade 
is almost over and that the last 
battle is now being waged on the 
floors of Congress. The main ques- 
tion is the extent of the victory in 
this last battle. It seems certain 
that some legislation to protect the 
Negro’s right to vote will emerge 
from the melee but the legislation 
may prove rather feeble. The long- 
suffering Negro may find political 
maneuvering has once again post- 
poned the day of total victory. 

It is precisely because the cru- 
sade is almost over that the Negro 
is getting impatient. He is fed up 
with politics. He sees the Negroes 
of Africa winning political inde- 
pendence and the right to vote. He 
sees the tide of history running to- 
ward integration in the form of 
sympathetic public opinion in the 
United States, but he finds the 
Congressional lawmakers still mark- 
ing time. He considers the fili- 
buster a circus farce, but he dis- 
covers little to admire in the foes 
of the filibuster who are ready to 
water down a strong civil rights bill 
in order to further their own politi- 
cal aspirations. 

Some civil rights legislation will 
emerge from this session of Con- 
gress, but it is scarcely more than 
accidental that any genuine bill was 
even presented for consideration 
this session. Had Senator Johnson 
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entertained no Presidential aspira- 
tions, a real bill would never have 
appeared. The majority leader was 
astute in introducing his bill. He 
caught the Southern opposition off 
guard when he appended his bill to 
a harmless-looking proposal to ex- 
empt a Missouri school district from 
paying rents. But the probability 
is that he would have offered no 
bill at all if he were looking forward 
only to re-election as Senator from 
Texas and not to election as Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

In the long-drawn-out battle for 
civil rights, therefore, Senator 
Johnson will play a major role but 
it is one of the facts of political life 
that he will play his role cautiously 
in view of his candidacy. To be en- 
titled to consideration at the Demo- 
cratic Convention he will have to 
put himself forward in the civil 
rights discussion as a proponent of 
the Negro’s right to vote. Other- 
wise he will be barred from con- 
sideration for the nomination as 
other Southerners have been barred 
for a century. At the same time 
he does want to hold on to the 
support of those Southern leaders 
who judge him to be the least 
harmful of the Democratic candi- 
dates. Therefore he will see to it 
that the new legislation is not too 
strong. 


Ts Is JUST another reason why 
Negroes are reluctant to hope for 


much help from politics. The Su- 
preme Court has done far more for 
the civil rights of Negroes than 
Congress ever did. Perhaps the Ne- 
groes will find that in the lunch- 
counter sit-down strike they now 
have an economic weapon that will 
prove more effective than any other 
device they have used. It strikes 
the Southern businessman in his 
most vulnerable part —his bank- 
book—and the Southern business- 
man may be forced to talk some 
sense into his white confreres. 

The long war for civil rights in 
America can serve as a point for 
meditation. The marvel is not that 
we are coming to the end of the cru- 
sade but that the inevitable should 
have been forestalled so long in a 
predominantly Christian country. 
When he gets the vote, the Negro 
can vote himself into a way of life 
that has some sort of decency and 
dignity. But think of this miserable 
hundred years since the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation! In this century 
during which he possessed a theo- 
retical liberty he was condemned to 
a segregated, subhuman existence. 
Today’s Negroes can rejoice at the 
approaching victory. But what of 
the millions who lived and died in 
their misery? I think it would be 
altogether proper and fitting for 
President Eisenhower, as leader of 
the American people, to make an 
official act of reparation for our past 
injustice to the Negro. 








How fair is the current criticism of American 
education? Should schools get back to the three R’s? 
Should report cards be abandoned? A nun with many 
years of teaching experience airs her views about 


What Parents 


Sexsoous ARE A commonplace in 


American life. Everyone goes to 
school, and it is a more or less ac- 
cepted fact that a twelve-year pe- 
riod of formal education is the 
“right” of every boy and girl who 
can in any way profit from it. Until 
quite recently it was also generally 
assumed that teachers were dedi- 
cated and capable people; because 
the general public was not overly 
interested, schools seldom appeared 


Should Know 


by Sister Mary Janet, S.C. 


on the front pages of newspapers. 
But today schools are news—often 
headline news. Much of what is 
printed is harshly critical, and it is 
no wonder that there is some con- 
cern among parents. They want the 
best and have a right to expect the 
best from the schools to which they 
entrust their sons and daughters. 

I believe the schools have been 
unfairly condemned. This does not 
mean that they are entirely free 
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from fault—far from it. It does 
mean that they have been made to 
assume an excessive share of blame 
for the ills of society. 

Criticisms of education cannot 
be tossed aside lightly. Although 
critics have not been completely 
fair and objective, they have served 
to provoke thought about an insti- 
tution that can too easily be taken 
for granted. But critics are not in- 
fallible, and may very well be criti- 
cized themselves. It is one thing 
to say that a teacher should bring 
a group of thirty to forty pupils to 
the same level and quite another 
to do it. Indeed, teachers have 
found that it cannot be done by 
any known method. It is true that 
we might come closer to attainment 
if some of the laggards were elimi- 
ated. But is this a Christian prac- 
tice—is it Catholic—is it demo- 
cratic— where schooling is a 
necessary social experience and the 
only one offered by society? The 
critics may be excellent historians, 
essayists, business men, or navy 
officers, but they are more poorly 
informed on the techniques and the 
realities of the classroom than is 
any competent teacher. 

The very titles of their writings 
betray their bias. The Diminished 
Mind; Mistakes by the “Life Ad- 
justers”; Educational Wastelands; 
This Farce Called Education — 
these and similar titles are charged 
with emotion and even cursory 
reading discloses the authors’ bias. 
Why Johnny Can’t Read appeared 
a few years ago and shocked par- 
ents far and wide. Johnny meant 
“all children” and this generaliza- 
tion was highly misleading. Read- 
ing is skillfully taught in many 
schools, and the majority of John- 
nies read very well. It is unfair to 
condemn all teaching of reading be- 


From her own experience as an elemen- 
tary and secondary school teacher and high 
school principal, Sister Mary Janet, S.C. 
has derived definite and challenging ideas 
about the parent’s part in education. She 
has lectured in the education department 
at the Catholic University of America, and 
is at present on the general council of the 
Cincinnati branch of the Sisters of Charity. 





cause some do not read well. Be 
skeptical, I say, about generaliza- 
tions! 

A professor takes the statement: 
“Life adjustment education is for 
the sixty per cent of youth who will 
neither go to college nor into skilled 
occupations,” and ignoring the con- 
text, indignantly claims that the 
statement says that sixty per cent 
of youth cannot be educated at all. 
This false interpretation has been 
used by so many writers that the 
very term “life adjustment” has 
come to mean anything that is 
faulty in education. “We teach 
children, not subjects,” is another 
battered statement. Originally used 
in respect to human dignity, it is 
twisted to mean everything from 
permissive anarchy to complete dis- 
regard for learning. 

In this vital matter of education 
there are several points about which 
parents need to understand how 
sound Christian principles are to be 
applied. Education, according to 
Catholic philosophy, is the full de- 
velopment of the physical, intellec- 
tual, and volitional powers of the 
person in terms of his native en- 
dowment and his possible future. 
The ultimate goal is that harmoni- 
ous co-operation between physical 
and spiritual powers which will 
enable the student consistently to 
conquer in the struggle against the 
effects of Original Sin. Education 
that satisfies this ideal presents a 
formidable challenge, but it can be 
met when family, Church, State, 
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and school share the responsibility. 


N O ONE DENIES that the whole 
chiid must be educated, but it is 
quite common to hear educational 
theorists attempt to allocate speci- 
fic aspects of that development 
among the several agents. Actually, 
however, since the human being is 
a unified personality, it is not pos- 
sible to separate these functions en- 
tirely, and all agents must share in 
all aspects of development. 

When educators speak of devel- 
oping the whole child they are not 
making themselves the exclusive 
agents of education. In an authori- 
tative statement on Catholic edu- 
cation the Bishops of the United 
States in 1919 wrote: “Experience 
confirms us in the belief that in- 
stead of dividing education among 
these several agencies, each of them 
should in its own measure contrib- 
ute to the intellectual, moral, and 
religious development of the child, 
and by this means become helpful 
to all the rest.” 

There are many responsibilities 
where the role of parents and teach- 
ers overlap: teaching the child to 
distinguish right and wrong, to de- 
velop good study habits, to prac- 
tice Christian human relations, to 
choose a vocation and to accept in 
a mature way social responsibility 
as a member of the Mystical Body 
of Christ. Nor can parents success- 
fully shift all intellectual tasks to 
the school. The good school lays 
the foundation of knowledge, trains 
in basic skills, rouses a desire for 
further learning, and develops the 
ability to find and apply knowledge 
to solve life’s problems. To insure 
full development, teachers assign 
homework so that the student is 
challenged to intellectual progress 
apart from classroom surveillance. 


‘Lhe parents’ duty is to support the 
school’s assignment, provide in the 
home an atmosphere conducive to 
learning, eliminate distraction, pro- 
vide materials for enrichment, and 
give limited assistance so as not to 
hinder self-reliance and independ- 
ence in the child. 

What has been said of the home’s 
role in intellectual development is 
even more true in relation to the 
moral. Many parents make the sad 
mistake of believing that their re- 
sponsibility for moral and religious 
education is completely satisfied 
when the child is placed in the 
Catholic school. But moral educa- 
tion must begin in the home; and 
it must continue in the home. A 
child should be taught, as soon as 
he can understand it, the sacra- 
mental way of life, and be formed 
to a sense of God’s abiding pres- 
ence. Schools teach the doctrines 
of the Church and often provide 
opportunities for attendance at 
Mass and the reception of the Sac- 
raments; but fundamentally these 
activities should be inspired and di- 
rected by the family which is the 
best guarantee of their permanence. 
We have only to view the contrast 
in Mass attendance and sacra- 
mental reception between school 
days and holidays to know that 
cultivation of religious practice can- 
not be a part time occupation. It is 
the family who must teach that the 
parish is their basic spiritual unit, 
where they hear Mass and receive 
Holy Communion as a_ family 
group, celebrate anniversaries of 
Baptism, first Holy Communion, 
and Confirmation, and various 
feasts of the liturgical year. The 
parochial school is a competent 
agent, but still supplementary to 
the home. 

Nor can the school develop basic 
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Christian virtues in youth unless 
these are constantly practiced in 
the home. Teachers may require 
obedience and respect in the class- 
room; they may attempt to culti- 
vate prudence, justice, fortitude, 
and temperance in all their ramifi- 
cations; but seldom can they suc- 
ceed unless the virtues are prac- 
ticed by the adults whom young 
people meet outside the classroom. 
A strong psychological need exists 
in the young which increases as 
they approach adolescence for love 
and security which they must find 
in the home first, and which must 
be based on personal interest rather 
than on an abundance of material 
goods. When parents love and sup- 
port one another, when they respect 
the stability of the marriage bond, 
and when they are consistently in 
the home, children feel secure. 

When homes fail the youthful de- 
mand for security, it is sought else- 
where; the gang replaces home and 
parish as a basic social unit, and 
youth is well on the way to delin- 
quency. It is true that parents, to- 
day, have powerful competition in 
the secularistic milieu in which 
they must live and raise their chil- 
dren, even when they try to set 
good example. Experience con- 
vinces me, however, that Catholic 
parents and other adult Catholics 
could change the moral climate of 
the United States if they courage- 
ously lived Christian principles in- 
stead of compromising with un- 
Christian and pagan ones. We are 
no small group today, and many 
sincere parents outside the Catholic 
Church would follow the example 
if it were strong enough to attract 
them. 


Ox EVERY SIDE we hear demands 
for Catholic intellectual leadership 


and complaints against the second- 
ary school and college. These are 
only partially justified, for when 
homes and communities lack intel- 
lectual qualities, it is almost im- 
possible for the school to display 
them in a high degree. Further- 
more, good intellectual leadership 
must be inseparably linked with 
high moral leadership if the world 
is really to be restored in Christ. 
Great leaders of men have not al- 
ways been scholars properly so- 
called, though scholarship is not 
necessarily a hindrance. Leaders 
must always possess reliability and 
initiative, courage and devotion to 
a cause; unselfishness and persever- 
ance; a respect for human dignity 
and ability to work co-operatively 
with other people. Qualities of 
leadership appear early in some 
young people, but require cultiva- 
tion in both the home and the 
school. 

For best results in meeting edu- 
cational responsibilities, parents 
should fully understand individual 
differences in their children and 
realize the implications which flow 
from them. Through the designs 
of an all-wise Creator, children dif- 
fer at birth in basic intellectual, 
physical, and emotional endow- 
ment. Whatever they have is cap- 
able of development—this is true 
even of the mentally deficient child 
—but they cannot all achieve the 
same results. It is a basic Chris- 
tian and democratic ideal to pro- 
vide for every child the maximum 
development possible for him, and 
in this country schools have worked 
toward this end. 

Currently, critics demand that 
schools devote themselves exclu- 
sively to the three R’s and the so- 
called liberal arts. The demand has 
some validity and yet it solves no 
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problems for it overlooks emotional 
needs. All young people are not 
able to succeed in academic studies 
usually classified as abstract learn- 
ing; at least we have not yet learn- 
ed how to help them do so. Because 
of personal aptitude and social need, 
many will enter fields which de- 
mand other competencies than 
those associated with college and 
the professions. 

Children should be accepted as 
God made them, respected and 
loved and guided toward the fullest 
use of the talents they have. They 
are succeeding admirably when 
they do so and deserve praise 
rather than blame. 

There is a place for the selective 
school which has more or less rigid 
standards, accepts pupils who give 
promise of being able to meet them, 
and eliminates those who do not. 
However, the typical American 
school must set a variety of stand- 
ards. Public schools must care 
for God-given differences but they 
cannot be selective on the basis of 
ability. Neither can parochial 
schools eliminate the poorly gifted, 
for Catholic education is a duty— 
not a privilege. 


Waar IS TRUE of intellectual dif- 
ference is equally true of emotional. 
There are wide differences in tem- 
perament even in children of the 
same parents. Because this is true, 
careful guidance based on sound 
principles of child and adolescent 


psychology becomes a_ necessity. 
Both home and school thus become 
child-centered, and it is strange 
that anyone should consider this a 
weakness. ‘Buildings, subject mat- 
ter, and all instructional materials 
are secondary to children and use- 
ful only as they serve in human de- 
velopment. To use them in accord 


with sound psychology is not to de- 
base but to elevate them. 

With increased understanding of 
the nature of learning and of indi- 
vidual diflerences numerous modi- 
iications have appeared in methods 
of evaluating students and marking 
and reporting to parents. If we ac- 
cept difference in creative endow- 
ment and the inherent dignity of 
each individual we must logically 
relate the child’s progress in school 
and the marks he receives to his 
capacity, and parents should re- 
ceive a report which takes this into 
consideration. 


A: THE TURN OF the century com- 
paratively few children went to 
school beyond the first few grades. 
Formal evaluation related largely 
to fundamental skills, and marks 
were given on a comparative numeri- 
cal basis with one hundred as per- 
fection and some arbitrary base 
between zero and one hundred as 
failure. Educational psychology de- 
veloped rapidly as a science after 
1910, and it became clear that frac- 
tional distinctions were invalid. 
Letters from A to E began to re- 
place numbers and it seemed more 
reliable to place children in one of 
these five groups without a definite 
numerical evaluation. This practice 
has led to the glorification of the A, 
and any attempt to change it has 
been frowned on. This is no place 
to analyze completely subsequent 
experimental marking systems none 
of which have proved completely 
satisfactory because it is still beyond 
our knowledge to judge human 
growth with true adequacy. But 
innovations have met with unjusti- 
fiable criticism as if elimination of 
the A in some way harmed the 
gifted student. Actually many 
gifted students work far below 
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capacity because in comparison 
with others it is often easy for them 
to gain the coveted A. 

A child’s progress should be 
judged in relation to his God-given 
endowment; because of social need 
for his service in a suitable occupa- 
tion, he must also be judged in rela- 
tion to objective intellectual stand- 
ards and hence be compared with 
others. The first judgment is more 
important in forming our attitude 
toward him; the latter is a neces- 
sary tool in society. The evils which 
so often result from unfair com- 
parisons can be obviated if all rec- 
ognition is given to God’s part in 
the bestowal of talent, and if all 
students are validly motivated to 


use their full talents for their own 
good and also for the welfare of 
others. 

For sound opinions on edu- 
cation therefore, read both sides. 
Of education’s critics ask these 
questions: Do they give attention 
to God’s part in creating men with 
social natures and varying apti- 
tudes? Do they offer solutions to 
the problems which are practicable 
and constructive, and which are 
consistent with present knowledge 
about the nature of learning? Do 
they accept the implications of the 
American democratic ideal with all 
that it means about opportunity for 
all? This particularly is a key ques- 
tion in today’s controversy. 
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LAY 


TEACHERS 


ARE 
A 


BLESSING 


by Paul M. Donovan, O.SS.T. 


Laymen frequently make a deeper impression on students than 
do religious teachers because they have a clearer understanding 
of what it means “to live in the world.” 


Is a recent report, Right Reverend 
Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwaldt, 
executive secretary of the National 


Catholic Education Association, 
estimated that within a few years 
the ratio of lay teachers to religious 
will double. Every third teacher in 
our parochial school system will be 
a layman. This is an eventuality 
which is no doubt being viewed with 
alarm and discussed with concern 
by many religious educators and 
Catholic parents. 

All too frequently religious edu- 
cators explain, with a strong hint of 
apology, that they have had to hire 
lay teachers because the supply of 
religious teachers will not meet the 
demand. The Catholic parent 
whose child has a lay teacher rather 
than a priest, brother or sister is 
likely to cluck like a distressed hen. 
Actually there is cause neither for 
apology nor distress. The Catholic 
lay teacher can be a reliable and 


stimulating co-worker in our field of 
endeavor. 

Let’s face it: there are not 
enough religious teachers to meet 
current demands and there won’t 
be enough for some time to come— 
if ever again. If we are to continue 
providing Catholic education for 
our children, and surely there is no 
question but that we must so 
continue, the lay teacher is here to 
stay. Isn’t it about time then that 
we stopped wringing our hands and 
shaking our heads and started look- 
ing at this frequently unappreciated 
source of dedicated, devoted teach- 
ers as the blessing it really is? 


W: COULD not at the present time 
maintain our Catholic school sys- 
tem without lay teachers. Crowded 
though our classrooms are today, 
they will be more crowded tomor- 
row. It will not be too difficult to 
prepare the physical facilities 
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needed to handle this rapidly swell- 
ing population. Present buildings 
can be expanded; new schools can 
be constructed. Training compe- 
tent religious teachers, however, is 
not simply a matter of laying brick 
upon brick. It is a process that 
takes years. 

We should thank God that good 
lay teachers are available! They 
are ready and willing to undertake 
the mission of helping us educate 
today’s youth. They will accept our 
meager stipends and our inability 
to offer those fringe benefits that 
are provided for public school 
teachers by enlightened public 
school officials who are coming to 
realize that competent teachers de- 
serve an honorable place in society 
and a decent salary. Our lay teach- 
ers forego these material induce- 
ments because they believe in the 
Catholic school system. 


Way DO THEY want to share in our 
work? For the love of God and be- 
cause they want a hand in the in- 
comparable enterprise of forming 
souls to the likeness of Christ. 
Why then should we hesitate to em- 
ploy them? Why should Catholic 
parents feel dismay that these 
Catholic men and women, working 
under the close supervision of reli- 
gious administrators, should be 
teaching their children? 

In the case of the Catholic reli- 
gious administrator, the responsibil- 
ity of adding lay personnel to the 
staff is a heavy one. Religious com- 
munities pride themselves on their 
schools. The school is their unique 
contribution to the welfare of the 
State, Church, and God’s little ones. 
Members of religious communities 
work long hours and frequently un- 
dergo considerable personal depri- 
vation to insure their school’s being 


Within a few years, every third teacher 
in our great parochial school system will be 
a lay man or lay woman. Many Catholic edu- 
cators and parents are alarmed at the pros- 
pect. The rising demand for lay teachers, 
however, is a blessing in disguise, according 
to Father Paul M. Donovan, principal of 
DeMatha Catholic High School, Hyattsville, 
Maryland. He insists that we must learn to 
welcome and appreciate the splendid con- 
tribution lay teachers make to Catholic edu- 
cation. 





the finest they can make it. Will 
the lay teacher have that same 
dedication? Will he be willing to 
work long and hard for small finan- 
cial recompense? I think the an- 
swer is yes. 

Will classes taught by lay teach- 
ers be well taught? Will proper 
discipline be maintained? Will hon- 
ored traditions be upheld? The reli- 
gious administrator has a relation- 
ship with his religious teachers 
based on the vow of obedience; his 
lay teachers are not bound by such 
a vow. These are crucial issues fac- 
ing school administrators today 
with a painful urgency. 


Sonmrnene the religious principal 
knows from sad experience that a 
strange variety of laymen seeks em- 
ployment in Catholic schools. The 
troublemaker, the chronic com- 
plainer, the religious fanatic, the 
poor disciplinarian, the popularity 
contestant, any or all may at one 
time or another request employ- 
ment with Catholic schools and the 
most careful screening is no positive 
insurance against such undesirables 
gaining at least temporary admit- 
tance. But are such peculiarities 
the monopoly of the lay teacher? 
Certainly not—as any principal 
knows. We must be alert; we must 
screen carefully, but certainly we 
must hire! 

In considering lay teachers for 
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employment, however, we must 
look beyond their teaching credits, 
their summer school courses, the 
degrees they hold, important as all 
these qualifications undoubtedly 
are. We must look into their lives. 
The lay teacher working in the 
parochial school system must be a 
good Catholic. It is not enough 
that he knows the catechism, says 
the Rosary, or goes to Mass every 
Sunday. He must be a thoughtful 
Catholic who applies Catholic philo- 
sophical and theological principles 
to his daily problems. Since he will 
be molding the ideas, the ideals, 
and the values of his students, his 
own character must be firmly rooted 
in the teachings of Christ. He must 
not only know his religion; he must 
live it. He must not only talk good 
example, he must be good example. 
Actually, a Christian lay teacher 
can have a tremendous influence on 
the young. Our students expect re- 
ligious to be good examples, to ex- 
hort to virtue, to condemn vice. 
When they see laymen and women 
giving equally good example, equal- 
ly enthusiastic about virtue and 
hostile to vice, they are even more 
deeply impressed. 


y IMPORTANT considera- 


tion: laymen frequently have a 
clearer understanding of what it 
means to “live in the world” than 
do many of us religious. Lay teach- 
ers must face the daily problem of 
stretching the dollar to meet rising 
prices; they live in the same mate- 
rialistic atmosphere our students 
live in and are confronted with the 
same suggestive literature, televi- 
sion shows and questionable movies. 
They know at first hand the prob- 
lems a practicing Catholic must 
face, the temptations he will meet 
and must overcome, the difficulties 


of living a moral, upright life in a 
world where moral principles are 
considered old hat—when indeed 
they are considered at all. The lay 
teacher can come into the classroom 
then, and relate his subject matter 
to today’s problems and offer Cath- 
olic solutions to problems he has 
had to work out in his own experi- 
ence. He can prove by his own ex- 
ample that it is possible to be a 
good Catholic in 1960. 


I THINK IT can be said, without 
further ado, that the qualified Cath- 
olic layman has a very real place in 
our schools. However, once we have 
invited these men and women to aid 
us in the sacred task of educating 
Catholic youth, what should be our 
attitude toward them? 

Shall we regard them as a neces- 
sary evil? Shall we think of them 
as unwelcome, grudgingly tolerated 
interlopers? Are they “hired 
hands” even less esteemed than the 
custodian? (And frequently more 
poorly paid.) 

If our approach to lay teachers is 
such, is it not highly possible that 
their contribution to our educa- 
tional program — instead of being 
the vital, life-giving contribution it 
could be—will be niggardly and re- 
stricted? If we insist on looking at 
them as unwelcome but unavoid- 
able additions to the staff to be 
gotten rid of as soon as possible, 
will they develop a sense of belong- 
ing? 

I think not. I feel strongly that 
since we must admit that the future 
of our Catholic school system de- 
pends heavily on the contribution 
to be made by lay teachers, we 
must learn to accept, appreciate, 
and welcome that contribution. Our 
lay teachers must be encouraged to 
feel that our school is their school; 
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our job, their job; our students, 
their students—they must be made 
to feel wanted. Parents must come 
to realize, largely through our own 
attitude, that we have confidence 
in our lay teachers and are as proud 
of these carefully chosen teachers as 
we are of our religious. Students 
must be made to realize that they 
can learn quite as much from a lay 
teacher as from a nun or brother. 


Pesuse the words of our present 
Holy Father, Pope John XXIII 
(Sept. 25, 1959), provide the best 
guide to what our attitude toward 
our lay teachers must be: 


You Catholic teachers are dear to Us 
because of your noble mission as intel- 
lectual, civic, moral, and religious edu- 
cators of the young, in whom rests the 
hope of the Church and the country. 
Since your first task is to shape the 
minds of your pupils, keep abreast of 
the latest teaching techniques and de- 
velop your knowledge of your profes- 
sion. An even loftier task assigned to 
you is the shaping of students’ souls. 
This is done by words, example, and pa- 
tient labor. This art cannot be learned 
from books but is acquired only by the 
grace of God, by prayer, and by living a 
Christian life. Educators mold tomor- 
row’s adults by instilling in their hearts 
impressions which will be lifelong. By 
educating minds and shaping souls, you 
are acquiring a luminous crown in 
Heaven. Do not let immediate problems 
and projects obscure the final goal of all 
our actions, but consider all from the 
standpoint of eternal values. When 
trials, misunderstandings, and fatigue 
threaten you, take courage from the 
thought of the glory God is preparing in 
Heaven for His good and faithful serv- 
ants. (The Pope Speaks, Autumn, 1959.) 


The Catholic lay teacher then de- 
serves a place in our schools. Is it 
not time for us religious adminis- 
trators to make him welcome? 
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The wedding scene in The Sound of Music. 


Mary Martin Trapped 


“The Sound of Music” comes closer to the 
real meaning of a religious vocation than did 
either Monica Baldwin or “The Nun’s Story.” 


by Robert I. Gannon, S.J. 


N UNS ARE fascinating creatures. On the missions, the natives think that 
they are straight from heaven. Here in New York the Protestants and 
Jews think various things about them, but keep on thinking. The “Awful 
Disclosures of Maria Monk” are no longer read north of Tennessee Wil- 
liams but there is still an amount of speculation everywhere about the 
bird in the ungilded cage. At times she looks free enough, shopping in 
Macy’s with a companion, dragooning small fry in the city zoo, keeping 
one eye on nurses in training and picking up loose change outside the 
ball parks, but it is rumored on good authority that some of her sisters 
are still being locked up for life behind double grilles with nobody to talk 
to but God. Why on earth do these nice looking women go on living in 
the Middle Ages when they could share with us the social and moral 
chaos of modern progress? Some of them must want to escape. There 
must be some mis-fits among them. 

There are. There are some generous and talented girls who are per- 
fectly right in giving the religious life a try and perfectly right in deciding 
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that it is not for them. They are in 
a minority of course but we read 
more about them because they 
make better copy than the happy 
ones. The square peg in the round 
hole means struggle, and struggle 
is the essence of drama. 

Years ago Max Reinhardt made 
over a gorgeous new theater on 
Central Park West into a thir- 
teenth - century cathedral for a 
pageant called “The Miracle.” It 
was all about nuns and when a 
little mis-fit ran off with a boy, 
Lady Diana Manners came down 
from her niche above the Virgin’s 
altar and took her place until the 
penitent’s return. It was excellent 
theater and is now playing as a 
movie but the run-away nun is not 
exactly the kind of square peg in a 
round convent that we want the 
neighbors to see. 


Ar THE CLOSE of the Second World 


War a best seller appeared with the 
title 1 Leap Over the Wall by 
Monica Baldwin, a nun who had 
returned to the world after twenty- 
eight years in a cloister. The title 
proved to be merely the motto on 
her family crest and the book was 
quite proper but it did leave a 
mystery unsolved although central 
to the story. We learned of Mon- 
ica’s mistake in not analyzing her 
vocation properly in the first place, 
but we never did find out how it 
took her ten years to determine 
that she was a square peg and 
eighteen more to get out of the 
round hole. It should have been 
easy to spot her in the novitiate. 

In the case of Monica Baldwin 
we have an elderly spinster who 
after spending the best part of her 
life in strict enclosure seemed not 
to have one pleasant memory. It 
is true that she kept the Faith and 


In the wedding scene of her new musical, 
Mary Martin and every nun on stage are 
radiant. The best living Catholic humorist 
tells why—in his incomparable style. Now 
rector of the Jesuit Missions Residence in 
New York City, Father Robert Ignatius 
Gannon, S.J., was president of Fordham 
University (193649) and has acquired only 
nineteen honorary degrees. He is author of 
The Technique of the One-Act Play and 
After Black Coffee. 





was able to scatter excellent short 
instructions on asceticism and the 
liturgy through her book but her 
picture of the religious life would 
chill the heart of any young en- 
quirer. 

Looking back on it all, she con- 
sidered the habit she wore ridicu- 
lous. Plain chant was a trial. The 
choir mistress had a voice like an 
old hen and the nuns sounded like 
a room full of cats. The convent 
sheets were washed once a year and 
the pewter plates used at table 
were greasy. The monstrance on 
the altar was magnificent but hide- 
ous and the decoration of little 
shrines on various feast days was a 
waste of time. She was not im- 
pressed by the naturally devout 
“who say prayers rather than 
pray,” found interviews with the 
Mistress of Novices annoying and 
was disappointed not only with the 
Jesuits but even with the Domini- 
cans who stopped by on occasion. 
The chaplains she found invariably 
third rate and disliked all three 
bishops with whom she came in 
contact. It took a cardinal to get a 
passing mark. The key to the 
whole situation is furnished uncon- 
sciously by the description of her 
feelings on returning to the dull 
gray outside that was wartime 
England. Everything was strange 
after twenty-eight years and her 
relatives welcomed her with a re- 
straint that was even more than 
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British, but she was happy. With 
no more Rule “to hold you in its 
grip,” no more talk about “death 
to self” she could thrill with the 
thought of being “me”! 


Bucur YEARS passed and behold, 
another best seller about another 
square peg in another round hole, 
Kathryn Hulme’s The Nun’s 
Story. This time a_ professional 
writer had taken down the dicta- 
tion of an ex-nun. Or had she? 
Well, not dictation. There was a 
certain amount of invention, just 
for effect, but the ex-nun was real. 
Or was she? Beginning here, the 
argument waxed to a high pitch 
soon after the publication date. 
With a few exceptions, American 
nuns were in a fighting mood. Even 
when a most successful picture with 
an QOscarized star was made from 
the book and some of the harsher 


impressions toned down, especially 
the much criticized passage wherein 
Sister Luke was ordered to fail her 


exams in tropical medicine, the 
most courteous criticism that came 
from the convents recalled the 
member of parliament who recently 
took the floor to regret the dis- 
covery of America. 

Professional critics were for the 
most part impressed by the dra- 
matic quality of the story and the 
Catholics among them emphasized 
the amount of prejudice that would 
be dispelled among millions of out- 
siders whose opinions of nuns had 
been until then so uncomplimen- 
tary. Miss Hulme had certainly 
made the point that these medieval 
relics could be intelligent, high 
minded and even useful but the 
nuns were not content with that. 
With them one point outweighed 
the rest. The convent was pictured 
as a joyless place and because of 


that, Sister Luke was an unhappy 
woman. If the author had used any 
other of the many possible factors 
that can create a crisis for a dedi- 
cated soul, the embattled nuns 
might have compromised, but from 
their point of view, to paint a typi- 
cal religious life as grim or boring 
or frustrating is to deal in artistic 
falsehood. Here and there a Ph.D. 
in a wimple might have justified 
the theme and defended the au- 
thor’s right to her own opinion, but 
on one thing all were agreed: both 
the book and the picture would give 
the average girl second thoughts 
about taking the veil. 


Crecms THE YEAR 1960 with still 
another square peg, Mary Martin 
of South Pacific and Peter Pan, in 
the roundest, nicest hole on Broad- 
way, the Nonnberg Abbey. As we 
see her first in her demure little 
postulant’s dress she is resting up 
in a tree with her two feet three 
feet above her head singing a lovely 
melody “The Sound of Music.” Not 
a trouble in the world, not a scru- 
ple, not a complaint, not a thought. 
As Maria Rainer, an irrepressible 
little Austrian girl—a Viennese 
probably, with champagne for 
blood—she has come to try the life 
in the abbey and unintentionally, 
the Mother Abbess and all the 
other nuns. The note of mild de- 
spair that runs through the num- 
ber sung by those in charge, “What 
Are We Going to Do With Marie?” 
prepares us for the decision reached 
by a wise and charming Superior. 
It seems that she has just had a 
letter from Baron Trapp, a neigh- 
bor who has lost his wife and needs 
a governess to care for his seven 
delightful youngsters. Thus we 
discover, if we came in too late to 
read the program, that the musical 
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is a free rendering of “The Trapp 
Family Singers” written a few 
years ago by Maria Augusta Trapp. 

So—Maria is sent as governess 
to the little Trapps with the 
thought that the experience may 
quiet her down to the point where 
she can return to the cloister with- 
out damage to the stained glass 
windows or be satisfied that her 
exuberance is badly needed in a 
grisly world. The children fall in 
love with her guitar and then with 
her and the Baron follows the ex- 
cellent example of his children. Of 
course the audience is one full act 
ahead of the Baron. 

Vaguely conscious that she is on 
the threshold of a great decision, 
Maria runs all the way to the con- 
vent for help and gets it set to 
music. Mother Abbess with the 
best voice in the cast sings “Climb 
Every Mountain” with deep under- 
standing. The asceticism and the 
moral theology become slightly 
blurred by the general impression 
that it is well to try everything 
once, but the dear shepherdess of 
souls is so right in sending the little 
postulant back to the Baron. 


Te SCENE that sets The Sound 
of Music apart is the wedding at 
the Abbey, of all places. It would 
be wonderful if every postulant 
and novice in the country could at- 
tend a special matinee. The bride 
and groom andsevenchildren march 
down the aisle, triumphant and 
happy with the Mother Abbess and 
the whole community looking on. 
Every nun on the stage is radiant. 
They don’t look sorry for her and 
they don’t look sorry for them- 
selves. They understand the mean- 
ing of a religious vocation and at 
the final curtain the audience un- 
derstands it too. 
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that the only God we can worship 
“in spirit and truth” is a synthesis 
of the Christian “God up above” 
and the Mar«ist “God up ahead.” 


W uew CHARLES DARWIN’s Origin of Species was 
published in 1859 and a sound scientific basis was 
thereby laid for the theory of man’s organic evolu- 
tion, Christian theologians received this work with 
hostile trepidation. Some three hundred years 
earlier Copernicus’ On the Revolutions of the 
Heavenly Bodies had created a similar reaction 
culminating in the unfortunate trial of Galileo from 
which many like to date the alleged opposition be- 
tween science and religion. 

In both cases the Church was faced with a chal- 
lenge to traditional concepts founded on what ap- 
peared to be the clear meaning of Sacred Scripture. 
But since she is herself a living organism activated 
by the Holy Spirit, and recognizes that there can 
be no real conflict between natural truths and the 
word of God, the attitude of the Church has not 
remained static. If the earth is part of a heliocen- 
tric system and not itself the center of the universe, 
then it is evident that the Bible is not a manual 
of physics and astronomy, but describes natural 
phenomena as they appear to the human eye. The 
momentous threat to accepted theological posi- 
tions which the Copernican view of the universe 
seemed to pose, soon disappeared aitogether. 


' 

Tus THEORY of Evolutionary Transformism has 
been with us only a relatively brief period of time. 
As a result, there are some Christian writers who 
still insist on the doctrine of special creation as 
pictured in the book of Genesis, while the Church 
has maintained an attitude of interested but un- 
committed reserve, holding to the position that we 
are still dealing with what is only a theory. 

Actually the idea of evolution is not new at all. 
As far back as the fourth century of the Christian 
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era St. Gregory of Nyssa had pro- 
posed that “all things were virtu- 
ally in the first Divine impulse for 
creation, existing as it were in a 
kind of spermatic potency sent forth 
for the genesis of all things.” But 
in the absence of any paleontologi- 
cal science this brilliant specula- 
tion never gained ascendancy in 
theological circles. 

When the theory was reintro- 
duced a century ago the situation 
was complicated by the biased and 
tendentious use to which material- 
ists put the data of biology and an- 
thropology in an attempt to dis- 
credit once and for all the notions 
of God and Spirit. This naturally 
increased suspicion— among the 
more conservative elements in the 
Church — of those who champion 
Transformist principles and who re- 
gard them not as a theory but as 
demonstrable facts upon which the- 
ology must build its structure if it 
is to make an impact upon the mod- 
ern world. Into this category must 
fall the late Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin, Jesuit priest, celebrated 
anthropologist, paleontologist, phi- 
losopher and mystic. It is perhaps 
only a man entitled to include Pas- 
cal and Voltaire among his ances- 
tors who could reconcile in himself 
so many disparate vocations and 
who could conceive of a synthesis 
of materialism and religion that is 
impressive enough to be labeled 
“seductive” by its opponents. 

“Is the Christ of the Gospels, 
pictured and loved in the dimen- 
sions of a Mediterranean world, cap- 
able of recovering and uniting once 
more our prodigiously enlarged uni- 
verse?” This is one of the bold 
questions asked by Pére Teilhard 
who was nevertheless convinced 
that Christian doctrine in its en- 
tirety had not only validity but tre- 


St. Paul won the pagan masses by liberat- 
ing the Gospel message from the burdens of 
the Mosaic law. Can the new evolutionism 
of Chardin win back the de-christianized in- 
tellectuals of the space age by liberating 
theology from the old cosmology? Rev. J. 
Edgar Bruns, S.T.D., S.S.L., teaches scripture 
and theology in the graduate school of St. 
John’s University, New York City. 





mendous meaning and appeal for 
twentieth-century man provided it 
were lifted from its traditional ex- 
pression in terms of “Cosmos” and 
restated in terms of “Cosmogene- 
sis.” The old idea of a fixed and 
completed universe must give way 
to the reality of a universe which is 
in the process of being born, of be- 
ing created all around us. “Crea- 
tion, Spirit, Evil, God, and more 
specifically, Original Sin, the Cross, 
Resurrection, Second Coming, 
Charity, all these ideas, lifted to the 
level of genesis [i.e., ‘becoming’] co- 
here and clarify themselves in a 
stupefying fashion.” 


Ix A LETTER which he wrote from 
Capetown to the head of the Jesuit 
order on October 12, 1951, Pére 
Teilhard confesses that from child- 
hood he had been completely domi- 
nated by “a sort of profound feel- 
ing” of the organic reality of the 
world, a feeling that developed into 
a precise and pervading conviction 
“of the general convergence of the 
universe upon itself.” Three con- 
cepts are, in fact, fundamental to 
any understanding of Teilhard’s 
thought: the essential unity of all 
things; the continual evolution of 
the universe; and the convergent di- 
rection that this evolution has been 
and is taking. 

Actually it is possible to reduce 
his phenomenology to one word: 
spiritualization. “Spirit” is “the 
stuff of the universe.” “At its heart 
and center the cosmos is composed 
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of spiritual stuff, the primordial sub- 
stance of all things.” This is not to 
say that Pére Teilhard was some 
kind of idealist who denied the real- 
ity of matter. Far from it. Matter 
is very real indeed, and even “holy” 
in his eyes, because out of it comes 
spirit; yet matter and spirit are but 
two aspects of the same cosmic sub- 
stance, not two different things. 

Perhaps this can be better under- 
stood if it is remembered that sci- 
entists today are in agreement that 
matter is no more than energy, and 
that Teilhard sees energy as divided 
into two distinct components, “a 
tangential energy which links the 
element with all others of the same 
order as itself in the universe; and a 
radial energy which draws it toward 
ever greater complexity and centric- 
ity—in other words: forwards!” 
Radial energy is the basis of life and 
of consciousness which are, accord- 
ingly, present in all things, at least 
in some rudimentary form. And it 
is this radial energy which has given 
direction to evolution, leading it not 
from the material to the more mate- 
rial, but from the less conscious to 
the more conscious. 


|» HIS MOST important work, The 
Phenomenon of Man _ (Harper, 
1959), Pére Teilhard follows the 
course of evolution with critical dis- 
cernment and finds it to be “noth- 
ing else than the continual growth 
of the psychic or radial energy be- 
neath and within the mechanical or 
tangential energy.” Life itself is 
the “rise of consciousness” and 
among the many combinations tried 
out by life some are endowed with 
a selective mechanism for the play 
of consciousness—the nervous sys- 
tem. A low-grade psychism exists 
in the vegetable kingdom, and a 
more developed one among the in- 


sects, but nothing comparable to 
that found in vertebrates, especially 
among the mammals whose out- 
standing representative is the 
primate. “With the primates an in- 
strument was fashioned so remark- 
ably supple and rich that the step 
immediately following could not 
take place without the whole animal 
psychism being as it were recast 
and consolidated on itself.” 

When that step was taken, homo 
sapiens emerged, and with him the 
“noésphere” (the level of mental 
activity as distinguished from the 
inferior plans of biosphere and 
geosphere). But on this highest 
level a new evolutionary process 
takes over. Faithful to the laws of 
attraction and additivity which 
have resulted in the molecule, the 
cell, and the various stages of in- 
creasing complex organisms, human 
minds must now unite through in- 
tellectual exchange, organization, 
and intercommunication, to produce 
the final state of “unanimazation.” 

At this stage mankind will be 
ready for the Parousia, the Second 
Coming of Christ. The convergence 
of all minds upon that transcendent 
center or focal point—the Omega 
(God)—to which spirit, as indeed 
all things, are irresistibly drawn, 
marks the final phase of cosmogene- 
sis, the “detachment of the mind 
from its material matrix and an 
abandonment of its organo-plane- 
tary foothold.” 


IL, MUST BE apparent that Pére Teil- 
hard’s vision looks to the future for 
its total vindication and verifica- 
tion. It is, therefore, dynamic and 
optimistic, laying great stress on so- 
cial co-operation and the raising of 
human standards whether material 
or spiritual. Teilhard does not hesi- 
tate to place his faith in man and in 
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science. He is confident of the mag- 
netic power of the Omega point 
which has brought evolution to its 
present stage and will continue to 
operate until the consummation has 
been reached. This Transformist 
weltanschauung is committed to the 
acceptance of change and to the 
promotion of progress. For this rea- 
son, says Claude Cuénot, Pére Teil- 
hard’s biographer, it is the only 
theological interpretation of the uni- 
verse which could seriously disturb 
a thinking Marxist. 

Teilhard himself was fond of say- 
ing that a synthesis of the Christian 
“God-up-above’’ (Dieu del’en- 
haut) and the Marxist “God-up- 
ahead” (Dieu del’en-avant) is the 
only God whom we can worship to- 
day “in spirit and truth.” We may 
no longer think of God, he says, in 
terms of an antiquated and static 
metaphysics. ““We are dying” of 
the old metaphysics which must 
yield to an ultraphysics “where mat- 
ter and spirit will be encompassed 
in one single coherent and homo- 
geneous explanation of the world.” 
Essence, the preoccupation of the 
metaphysician, must now be under- 
stood as “genesis” and the only 
thing that remains fixed is the di- 
rection (of evolution). 

Hence, in a universe of cosmo- 
genesis, though God remains radi- 
cally transcendent, He has a rela- 
tionship to the created world which 
is not purely external like that of 
the craftsmen to his handicraft. 
Cosmogenesis is a movement of con- 
vergence, of synthesis, of union, and 
therefore when God creates, He 
unites Himself to, He plunges Him- 
self into, His creation. In a singu- 
lar way this was historically and 
experimentally dramatized for man 
in the Incarnation which is thus 
seen to have great and permanent 


significance. But Creation and In- 
carnation were not isolated events. 
Creation is taking place daily be- 
fore our very eyes, and although the 
Incarnation remains unique in Jesus 
Christ, its extension through the 
Church and especially through the 
Eucharist means that God is “Chris- 
tifying” Himself continually. 


Tuas CAN BE no doubt that the 
oustanding merit of Pére Teil- 
hard’s thought is its coherence. He 
has indeed given a new dimension 
to theology in which revealed truth 
is seen as part of a universal process 
organically tied together. The old 
theology, Teilhard exclaims, pre- 
sents itself as an arbitrary series of 
fortuitous events which lack onto- 
logical coherence. It is not that our 
beliefs need to be altered; it is the 
frame in which we see them which 
must be changed. 

Teilhard de Chardin is not alone 
in taking this stand. In different 
ways other Christian thinkers— 
Catholic and Protestant alike — 
have echoed the same conviction. 
It is at the base of Rudolf Bult- 
mann’s so-called “demythologizing” 
of the New Testament; it is what 
enables Hans Urs Von Balthasar 
to cry out not with irreverence but 
with anguished concern, that “the 
great Christian statements .. . are 
lying about in every street. Every- 
body can touch them with his foot 
and kick them into the nearest gut- 
ter” (Science, Religion and Chris- 
tianity: Newman, 1959). It is what 
prompts unbelievers, as Jean Guit- 
ton has recorded, to assert that “the 
problem for you Christians is to de- 
cide if the Incarnation has still a 
meaning in this multiverse” and to 
ask “what significance attaches to 
these beliefs which presuppose, not 
the ancient measurements . . . but 
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the idea of a possible measure and 
of some sort of proportion between 
this world and man?” (Abbé Pou- 
get: Helicon, 1959.) 


Miosseane Bruno SOLAGES, an 
admirer, though not a disciple of 
Pére Teilhard, sums up the issue in 
these words: “Here is the serious 
problem confronting Christian 
thought: how to maintain, in the 
midst of this all-pervading evolu- 
tionism, transcendent values and 
realities. HIC LABOR, HIC 
OPUS.” 

He believes, as does an ever-in- 
creasing number of others, that 
Teilhard has prepared the way: 
“Pére Teilhard, more than anyone 
else, has set about to show that 
evolution itself cannot be but final- 
istic, that it advances toward spirit 
and that it necessitates at its ori- 
gin, because it demands Him at its 
end, a transcendent God. Pére Teil- 
hard is not a professional theologian 
and it is not fair to expect that he, 
by himself and immediately, re- 
solve all the theological problems 
involved. That is for the theologians 
to work at. But the theologians owe 
him the immense service of reveal- 
ing to them the dimensions of the 
world of science in which they ought 
to think from now on if they wish 
to make their mark on the twen- 
tieth century.” (Bulletin de Littéra- 
ture Ecclesiastique, 1947). Pére 
Teilhard was alive when these words 
were written. He has since gone to 
his eternal reward and the theologi- 
cal problems to which his synthesis 
has given rise remain to be re- 
solved. 

It would be foolish to minimize 
the gravity of these difficulties or to 
conceal the fact that not a few men 
of distinguished ability deny the 
possibility of any reconciliation be- 
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tween Teilhard’s thought and the 
data of Christian revelation. But in 
view of the many obvious advan- 
tages to be gained from an adapta- 
tion of his homogeneous explanation 
of the divine economy, we may be 
pardoned for hoping that one can 
be made. 


Tus INITIAL problem to be faced is 
the evolution of spirit from matter. 
While admitting the possibility of 
the physical evolution of man’s 
body, the Church has consistently 
and as recently as 1950 (in the en- 
cyclical Humani generis) insisted on 
the immediate creation of the hu- 
man soul by God. Claude Tres- 
montant has written a splendid 
book summarizing the thought of 
Teilhard de Chardin, and on this 
particular point he begs the reader 
to remember that Teilhard “placed 
himself on the plane of phenomeno- 
logical analysis. He expressly left a 
place open for an analysis of an- 
other, a metaphysical order. Thus 
the law of recurrence, according to 
which reflective consciousness ap- 
pears when a certain threshold of 
complexity has been reached, does 
not make the emergence of con- 
sciousness and a special creative in- 
tervention of God mutually exclu- 
sive. On the contrary, the law of 
recurrence shows the manner in 
which this creative action is real- 
ized.” (Pierre Teilhard de Chardin: 
His Thought. Helicon, 1959.) 
Thus, for Tresmontant there is 
no problem here. Yet nowhere in 
this otherwise excellent work does 
the author refer to Teilhard’s fre- 
quent allusions to the spiritual basis 
of matter and the evolution of spirit 
from matter. While it is true that 
“a special creative intervention of 
God” is not excluded by Teilhard’s 
views, it is difficult to conceive of 
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this as being more than a sort of 
divine concomitance. It seems more 
frank to concede that Teilhard has 
given a new meaning to the word 
“spirit,” very different from the one 
to which we are accustomed and not 
conformable to the definitions of 
scholastic philosophy nor to the 
solemn definition of the Vatican 
Council which declared that the 
“rational soul is essentially different 
from the human body.” 

Teilhard’s thinking in this re- 
spect can be likened to that of other 
contemporary biologists. Edmund 
Sinnott, to take but one, in postu- 
lating a common source for body 
and mind, asks how we can tell 
which dominates the other; which 
is the essential member of the pair? 
He tentatively suggests that “per- 
haps the material part of man is the 
product of the soul!” (The Biology 
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of the Spirit: Viking, 1955.) 

Such hypotheses seem, at first 
sight, irreconcilable with our under- 
standing of the nature of the human 
soul; to which conclusion, no doubt, 
Pére Teilhard would assent, point- 
ing out that our metaphysical ap- 
proach to the question is inade- 
quate. At the same time he might 
with justice indicate that this new 
evaluation of spirit corresponds to 
the Hebrew conception of man 
found in the Scriptures. An anti- 
thesis between body and soul was 
foreign to the Hebrew mentality 
which regarded the body as the soul 
in its outward form. In the Old 
Testament, consequently, the dead 
are not souls, as opposed to bodies, 
but “shadows.” And although we 
know that the revelation of the Old 
Testament was incomplete, there is 
reason to believe that in Gregory of 
Nyssa’s very relevant doctrine on 
the human soul, room is left for the 
co-operation of secondary causes in 
the divine act of its creation; a point 
never defined by the Church one 
way or the other. 


Riessome. Pére Teilhard could 
maintain that this notion of spirit 
upholds — we must prescind here 
from the question of how validly— 
its reality and imperishability, and 
it opposes the crass materialism 
which sees in mind and thought a 
mere epiphenomenon of the nervous 
system. But supporting the pri- 
macy of the spirit is not, of course, 
the same as allowing for its special 
creation in the case of every indi- 
vidual soul. Yet Teilhard speaks of 
God’s continual creation, i.e., His 
continual immersion in creation, 
and perhaps it is here, in a renewed 
comprehension of the creative act, 
that a way to reconciliation can be 
found. Probably this is also what 
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Claude Tresmontant has in mind. 

Perhaps too, Pére Teilhard would 
repeat that the word “essentially“ 
in the Vatican definition can be in- 
terpreted in terms of “genesis” and 
thus avoid the perils of anathema. 
Only the Church could judge the 
legitimacy of such an interpretation. 
It may not be out of place to note 
here, as curiously pertinent, one of 
the “sayings” attributed to Christ in 
a recently discovered Coptic Codex 
of the apocryphal Gospel According 
to Thomas (Harper, 1959): 


Jesus said: If the flesh has come into 
existence because of the spirit, it is a 
marvel; but if the spirit has come into 
existence because of (the flesh) it is a 
marvel of marvels. 


| the unpublished works of 
Pére Teilhard is an essay on orig- 
inal sin which he wrote in 1926. It 
occasioned his removal from the 
faculty of the Institut Catholique. 
Expressing personal and provisional 
views, it attempted to harmonize 
the traditional doctrine with evolu- 
tionary perspectives. It might not 
appear as revolutionary today as it 
did almost thirty-five years ago, 
and it would be helpful to know 
how Pére Teilhard envisioned the 
fusion of revelation and natural se- 
lection on this point. Admittedly 
there seems to be little room in his 
synthesis for the picture of our first 
parents as Judaeo-Christian theol- 
ogy presents them to us. 

The difficulty lies chiefly with the 
ideas of a lost Paradise and preter- 
natural gifts through which Adam 
and Eve enjoyed immortality, im- 
munity from concupiscence and— 
according to the common teaching 
of theologians— superior intelli- 
gence. When the direction of evo- 
lution is regarded as continuously 


progressive it is hard to correlate 
the elements of our “wounded na- 
ture” with it. Yet there is a larger 
problem here which other theolo- 
gians—quite independently of Teil- 
hard—have noticed. How can we 
reconcile the apparent contradiction 
between St. Paul’s statement that 
the condition of the world was 
worse after man’s fall (Rom. 8:19- 
22) and Genesis 3:17-18 also, and 
the apparent fact that no change 
occurred in the process of life when 
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man appeared? In other words, the 
effects of the Fall seem to have been 
present from the very beginning of 
the evolutionary process. 

It has been suggested that the sin 
of the angels led to confusion in the 
laws and tendencies of the things of 
the earth. This seems reasonable in 
view of the ancient Christian belief 
that angels have been set in charge 
of the visible universe. (Cf. Dom 
Mark Pontifex’s “The Earthly 
Paradise,” Downside Review, Sum- 
mer, 1954.) As to man’s loss of the 
preternatural gifts (at the second, 
or Adamic Fall), the late Msgr. 
Humphrey Johnson persuasively 
related their disappearance to the 
deterioration of biological functions 
as a result of the misuse of right 
reason (sin). In this view there 
would have been a certain regres- 
sion but it occurs beyond the nat- 
ural course of biological events, or 
rather, despite it. (The Bible and 
the Early History of Mankind. 
Burns Oates, 1947.) 


Caves TRESMONTANT suggests 
that the objections brought against 
Teilhard’s theses by his fellow- 
scientists are based on the fact that 
“the specialist, working at the level 
of the microphenomenon, is unable 
to grasp the validity of work per- 
formed on the plane of the macro- 
phenomenon.” Would it be far 
wrong to apply this estimate to the 
theological level as well? 

The over-all impression of Teil- 
hard’s synthesis is vital and com- 
pelling. Cuénot does not exagger- 
ate when he writes that “the great 
line of the prophets of Israel is not 


dead.” Anyone familiar with the 
prophetic canvas of the Messianic 
Age cannot but be struck by the re- 
flection of it in Teilhard’s conver- 
gent evolution. 

And it is no mere coincidence 
that in St. Paul, whose cosmic 
Christ is the epitome of the escha- 
tological Deliverer anticipated by 
the Prophets, Pére Teilhard found 
the theological counterpart of his 
phenomenological synthesis. There 
are passages in the great Pauline 
letters which seem almost to have 
been awaiting the exegesis of a Teil- 
hard. What is the state of “unani- 
mazation” Teilhard posits as a con- 
dition for the Parousia if not the 
“perfect manhood” and “the ma- 
ture measure of the fullness of 
Christ” toward which St. Paul says 
we are moving (Eph. 4:13)? What 
is the Omega point if not the eter- 
nal Son of God who “is before all 
creatures and in whom all things 
hold together” (Col. 1:17)? And 
if the thought of Teilhard paral- 
leled that of St. Paul, so too did his 
mission; for they were both apostles 
to the Gentiles, Paul to the pagan 
masses of the Roman Empire and 
Teilhard to the Space Age. In 
liberating the Gospel message from 
the moribund burdens of the Mosaic 
Law, St. Paul succeeded in winning 
millions to faith in Christ. Pére 
Teilhard believed that in freeing 
theology from the limitations of an 
untenable cosmology millions can 
be won back to that same faith. In 
this he stands forth as a pioneer, 
again like St. Paul, but only Time 
will tell whether he has indeed 
blazed the right trail. 





LOVE 


in the Modern Novel 


by P. Albert Duhamel 


The Steinbecks and O’Haras present the Yahoo man, 


ious SINCE EvE, to talk of love has 
required a distinction between what 
is and what might have been. In- 
deed, it is perhaps by reflecting on 
the difference between the love of 
which he dreamed and the love 
which he found that man became a 
philosopher, learning that all-im- 
portant distinction, the difference 
between the ideal and the real. 
Even Shakespeare, who did so 
much to fix the pattern of romantic 
love as we know it today, alter- 
nated between singing the praises 
of love which before was “a joy pro- 
posed,” and afterwards “a dream.” 

Love in the modern novel is 
equally paradoxical, but it is much 
more intelligible if one has some 
understanding of the conflicting 
elements which were amalgamated 
by the Elizabethan sonneteers and 
dramatists into this pattern which 
has come to be known as “roman- 
tic” love. Romantic love is the kind 
of love which still strikes the mod- 
ern Romeo and Juliet like the pro- 
verbial bolt from out of the blue, 
changing their lives completely by 
providing that kind of companion- 
ship and understanding which they 
have hitherto sought in vain. Com- 
panionship leads to marriage, and 
marriage to the establishment and 
development of a family which is 


not the romantic lover. 


the only source of happiness in an 
otherwise intolerable world. 


Onur THE ANTHROPOLOGIST who 
can view man as a phenomenon 
with some detachment, and pre- 
sumably with some humor, can un- 
derstand how these three rather 
disparate elements were brought to- 
gether in one pattern. As ideally 
conceived, romantic love is sup- 
posed to satisfy three basic human 
needs: the need for affectionate 
companionship; the need for an 
outlet for sexual drives; the need 
for a stable basis for family rela- 
tionship. Affectionate companion- 
ship is considered a necessary and 
adequate basis for choosing a life- 
long partner. Sexual desires, in 
spite of repeated stimulation, are 
to be kept in check until after mar- 
riage and any suggestion that these 
might form part of the basis for 
choice may be considered degrad- 
ing by either partner. Marriage 
then provides complete satisfaction 
for all the sexual drives as well as 
ideal conditions for the rearing of 
a family. Love is supposed to sus- 
tain the wife as she operates a com- 
plicated menage through 15,000 
weary days, and then transform her 
into a creature of mystery through 
15,000 glamorous nights. 
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Historians studying our culture 
some three - hundred - fifty years 
from now, which is about as far re- 
moved from us as we are from 
Shakespeare, will be led to conclude 
that, judging from our novels at 
least, all Americans living in the 
middle of the twentieth century 
were engaged in a pilgrimage from 
bed to bed in search of an esctatic 
sexual experience with only brief 
interruptions to conduct a business, 
elect a president, or fight a war. 
The quest for love is the central 
preoccupation of the characters in 
our novels, and their conception of 
the goal they seek is, in turn, the 
best single indication of what our 
authors think man is. Whether or 
not all our novels have a thesis, all 
of them have a premise. Their 
premise can be defined as the as- 
sumption they make about the na- 
ture of man, and the best way to 
discover this is to examine what 
they think love is. 

Romantic love implies that the 
lover is neither entirely good nor 
entirely bad; that he is a mixed 
creature, with needs which are spir- 
itual, companionship and family, 
and drives which are physical, sex. 
In Norman Mailer’s Deer Park, 
however, Sergius concludes his re- 
flections on the ecstatic experience 
he has just achieved with Lulu 
Meyers with this statement, “For 
each of us knew that there was no- 
where to go after this night.” He is 
telling us as much about Mailer’s 
conception of man as he is about 
his conception of love. For Mailer, 
as well as most of our contempo- 
rary novelists, love exists to satisfy 
sexual needs. The other two parts 
of the pattern of romantic love have 
been forgotten and, yet, the reader 
is expected to react to the partial 
concept with the same excitement 


Recent historical novels reflect traditional 
American concepts of romantic love but the 
clinical novelists present a different type of 
love. Portraying the giggling dope addict 
or zombie nymphomaniac, they exploit their 
own personal problems rather than the 
techniques of art. P. Albert Duhamel is 
director of the honors program at Boston 
College and conducts a weekly TV pro- 
gram in Boston called “I've Been Reading.” 





as if the whole pattern were still 
there. Man is not a creature of mud 
and stars, of dreams and guilt, but 
an animal or a machine. The man 
of our novels is, as Edmund Fuller 
has brilliantly and wittingly demon- 
strated in his Man in Modern Fic- 
tion (Random House, 1949), the 
Yahoo of Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, 
the animal of debased rationality 
who is worse than an animal. 


Aw: ATTEMPT TO discuss the con- 
temporary novel as a whole cannot 
get very far because the novel is 
such a sprawling form of art that 
it is almost impossible to make any 
kind of interesting statement which 
will apply to every example of the 
form. But then, again, every at- 
tempt to break up the general class, 
novel, into smaller classes, on the 
basis of plot, purpose, characters, 
has not been very successful either. 
Perhaps the best we can do at the 
present moment is to try to show 
that there are two obvious tenden- 
cies in the contemporary novel’s 
treatment of love and, by implica- 
tion, its portrayal of man. There is 
one group of novels which tends to 
preserve the full romantic pattern 
in its portrayal of love, then there 
is the much larger group of novels 
which has reduced the original pat- 
tern to a fragment of its former 
self. 

Novels of adventure, such as his- 
torical novels or stories of intrigue, 
tend to preserve the traditional 
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conception of romantic heroes. In 
the historical novel, the publishers’ 
bread-and-butter item and the fa- 
vorite whipping boy of the avant- 
garde critics, the hero is usually a 
combination of villain and dreamer 
searching for a love which will pro- 
vide understanding, sex, and a fam- 
ily. The setting may vary from 
Israel in the days of Solomon to 
England in the days of Arthur but 
the hero is an individual, clear-cut, 
responsible, guilty but redeemable. 
He may not be a Lancelot or a 
Galahad; he may wench his way 
through many a tavern or peasant 
hut, but it is usually clear that he 
expects more of love than these 
passing encounters. He may be 
brutal, as his age was brutal, but 
he usually does not rationalize his 
brutality nor rest content in his 
misery. 

The historicals, many with set- 
tings in colonial America, seem to 
reflect better than any other group 
of novels the traditional American 
attitudes toward love. Americans 
have written and sung of that 
chance meeting on some enchanted 
evening with the one person in all 
creation who can provide under- 
standing, passion, and a family, but 
they have often seen the practical- 
ity of marrying the girl next door. 
Many of our historical novelists 
have written of love in very tender 
terms; but many others have used 
its more uncouth aspects as a 
source of very earthly humor. The 
historicals preserve the paradoxes, 
perpetuate the traditional, and pro- 
vide an escape. They solve nothing; 
but then they never claimed that 
they did. 


Povne OF THE other group, those 
who present Yahoo man, are much 
more pretentious. They are blurbed 


and reviewed as presenting the true 
grounds for understanding modern 
man. Their devotees are so voluble 
and articulate that they have prac- 
tically silenced all opposition. 
Douglas Bush, professor of English 
at Harvard and one of America’s 
most distinguished and _ revered 
teachers, published a very witty 
piece in the Atlantic (Jan., 1959) 
on “Sex in the Modern Novel.” He 
pointed out that, “to discuss the 
technical methods of current high- 
brow fiction and to deal in impres- 
sive clichés of the age of violence 
is to be an intellectual in good 
standing. But to ask if current 
fiction, highbrow and lowbrow 
alike, does not provide a surfeit of 
sex and sensationalism is to expose 
one’s self as an antique of softened 
brains and hardened arteries.” 

The time has passed when critics 
could sit back suspending judgment 
while the yappers for the Yahoos 
showed what they could do. They 
have had enough time to show what 
they could do with the wide-open 
bedroom door; it is about time 
some of them started to see what 
they could do with it closed, at 
least part-way. 

Love in the novels of James 
Jones, Robert Ruark, John Stein- 
beck, and John O’Hara—to name 
only a few of the occupants of the 
best-seller lists of recent years— 
has become a dumb coupling of ani- 
mals in search for communication, 
a passing relief of biological urges. 
The fumblings of the lovable bum, 
the limitations of the giggling dope 
addict, and the weaknesses of the 
zombie nymphomaniac are detailed 
in a ritual of clichés which have be- 
come as meaningless as the ritual 
they describe. 

The law of diminishing returns 
has caught up with the rebels of 
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the thirties who demanded more 
and more freedom from Victorian 
conceptions of decency to be able 
to present man as he really is, so 
that we could all come to know him 
better. Somehow or other they ob- 
tained the freedom they sought, 
and, since there seems to be a law 
in literature similar to the law in 
economics which maintains that 
bad money drives out good, their 
bankruptcy is now common knowl- 
edge. For a generation the free- 
wheeling Yahooists lived off ac- 
cumulated capital. Now the old 
aphrodisiacs no longer titillate; 


everything has been exploited and 
there are no words or techniques 
left to shock or startle. They have 
lost their audience of adolseeent 
voyeurs and are fast becoming the 
“corn” of this generation. 


Muar OF THESE novelists who 
were loudest in the defense of the 
rights of their art to freer and 
freer expression were actually its 
chief traitors. Love has always 
been the province of the poet, the 
singer, the novelist, the dramatist. 
Here he has never been challenged, 
at least effectively, by the scientist, 
social or physical. Realizing this, 
the greatest artists—Dante in his 
portrayal of the Paolo and Fran- 
cesca episogy, Stendahl, to name 
one who is considered great among 
the moderns, in his portrayal of 
Julian Sorel’s affair with Mathilde 
de la Mole — relied on the tech- 
niques of the creative artist: allu- 
sion, suggestion, and understate- 
ment. Precisely at the point where 
they should come into their own 
and rely on the techniques proper 
to their art the modern novelists 
leap to the other side and adopt the 
techniques of the case-book scien- 
tists. Instead of Dante’s quiet 


“We read no more that day,” or 
Stendahl’s “And Mathilde ended 
by revealing herself a good mis- 
tress,” the reader is treated to a 
flood of detail, clinical and explicit. 
Some of the novelists are clearly 
compulsive in their use of such de- 
tail and their books are more symp- 
toms of their own problems than 
artistic creations. 


P SYCHIATRIC BOOKS ALWAYS list 
enough symptoms to make it pos- 
sible to treat patients, empirically 
at least—but do they thereby pro- 
vide insight and understanding? 
The picture of man and love which 
emerges from these novelists turned 
clinicians is of a creature, stupid 
and pathetic, always looking for 
someone or something in an empty 
world —the circus clown in an 
empty tent surrounded by the debris 
of a shabby performance. His 
search for love is a search for re- 
lease, for death. His reduction of 
the pattern of romantic love to a 
single aspect, sexual gratification, 
has resulted in a conception of love 
as satisfying a pathological, not a 
human, need. Perhaps here there 
is some justification for the clinical 
terms and the aseptic recital of fact 
in case book fashion. 

But why portray man and love 
in such terms? Because this is the 
way life and love should be? 
Hardly. Because this is the way 
life and love are? No. The 
only justification for what now 
passes as novels seems to be an at- 
tempt to gain compassion and un- 
derstanding for those men whom 
our civilization has turned into 
Yahoo or clown. But to under- 
stand the man who is sick, and we 
will take it for our premise that any 
man who looks to love to satisfy a 
pathological need is sick, it is nec- 
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essary to understand the man who 
is well. The well man, the ideal 
man, is absent from most of modern 
fiction. Every novelist seems in- 
tent upon creating something to 
which he can feel superior, to use 
art as a therapy for his problems. 
The portrayal of the “heaven- 
storming” generations of men who 
provided some kind of model or in- 
spiration is passé. 

There is a frequently quoted 
adage, attributed to the French, 
that to understand everything is to 
forgive everything. The modern 
novelist seemingly wants us to un- 
derstand so that we can forgive. 
But this gives rise to a further ques- 
tion—is compassion possible with- 
out a moral framework? Is it pos- 
sible to pity unless there is some 
way of evaluating how far someone 
has fallen from an ideal? 

If the modern novelist, through 
devotion to scientific methods and 
scientific conclusions, cannot bring 
himself to admit the existence of 
the spiritual, he may be willing to 
accept the conclusions of the psy- 
chiatrist. Most psychiatrists seem 
to say that the ability to love gen- 
erously is a sign of maturity, and 
almost everyone is willing to agree 
that maturity is better than per- 
petuated adolescence. The love 
portrayed in most of our novels is 
“mature” only in the sense that 
many of our books could carry a 
sign, as more of our theaters seem 
to be doing of late, saying, “Adults 
only.” It is not a “generous” love 
but an extremely self-centered emo- 
tion searching for personal gratifica- 
tion, the satisfaction of the ego. 


Many MODERN NOVELS betray a 
familiarity with the researches of 


anthropologists into the meanings 
of various fetishes. Anthropologists 
also seem to have an implied atti- 
tude toward love. For most it seems 
to be a valuable force because it is 
a life-preserving force, guaranteeing 
the preservation of the species. But 
the love affairs described in many 
of our novels are frequently con- 
sidered admirable because “noth- 
ing will come of them.” The ani- 
mals part with no regrets, no 
obligations, and the most distaste- 
ful accounts go into explicit details 
of how all this was brought about. 

So it seems safe to say that if 
the modern novelist committed 
himself to the adoption of all the 
conclusions of some of the scien- 
tists he admires, not just those con- 
clusions which he can exploit, his 
picture of love would have to be 
much more complex, and much 
more edifying. The novelist already 
grants the existence of love as a 
satisfaction of sexual needs. To 
this the psychiatrist would like to 
have him add the recognition that 
mature love is a source of lasting 
companionship, and the anthro- 
pologist the admission that love 
which does not lead to the preser- 
vation of the species through the 
establishment of family units is not 
love. 

William Hazlitt observed that 
among other paradoxes which can 
easily be found in human nature 
was the curious fact that man alone 
could both laugh and weep. He is 
the only animal that is struck with 
the difference between what things 
are, and what they ought to be. 
Nothing has provided man with 
more opportunities to display his 
humanity than his experience with 
love—ever since Eve. 





ITALY MOVES FORWARD 


by Michael Novak 


History is pushing Italy closer to America and away from 
the cynicism, expediency and disillusion of the past. 


Snice THE days of Henry James 
and Hawthorne, Italy has been an 
intriguing nation for Americans, 
but a difficult one to understand— 
and perhaps there lies the attrac- 
tion. America is predominantly 
Nordic, and its Catholicism is a 
“border” Catholicism (Bruce Mar- 
shall’s phrase), having developed in 
a country in which the greater part 
of the population is non-Catholic. 
Italy is Latin, and its Catholicism 
is a “center” Catholicism wherein 
everybody is baptized almost auto- 
matically at birth. 

What do _ these distinctions 
mean? The center Catholic takes 
the age-old presence of the Church 
for granted; the border Catholic, 
used to being on the defensive, is 
apt to be more active, and more 
worried about the endurance or con- 
dition of the Church. The Latin 
race is an old race, and the memory 
of its civilization is long and glori- 
ous. Its driving energies date back 


long before the Industrial Revolu- 
tion; it gives the appearance now of 
being a tired race. It is a genteel 
and humane race, an affectionate 
race. The Northern people are 
quicker; they speak of progress and 
of the future. They organize quick- 
ly; they act. They like cleanliness 
and efficiency better than relaxa- 
tion. 


Pa THE Italian, religion is much 
more limited and concretized than 
for the American; religion is the lo- 
cal pastor, or postcards of Rome, 
or, perhaps now, a movie with a 
brief religious scene. To the Italian, 
Protestantism is an unreality, a 
Nordic product like industrialism 
and materialism. Ironically, the un- 
reality, is both more sinister and 
more inoffensive. The simple people 
lack sufficient doctrinal sense or 
memory of social opposition to 
grasp the difference in heresy; 
“They pray to the same God, don’t 
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they?—More than we do!” I have 
often heard them say. On the other 
hand, the monsignori and the par- 
ish priests still hear overtones of 
the Reformation, as they manifest a 
sense of complacent immunity. 
“Let the heretics do it our way!” 
seems to be the meaning of the sign 
one reads on entering into churches. 

While American Catholics grow 
up next-door to Protestants and are 
used to accounting for the other 
forms and doctrines of religion 
which they see all around them, the 
Italian veteran of Ethiopia or Tuni- 
sia long remembers the surprising 
devotion of the Moslems. For him 
it was a vaguely disturbing thing, a 
thing for which nothing in Italy had 
prepared him. That there were 
other ways of praying, that religion 
was a thing to question about, ex- 
amine, criticize, and always re-cre- 
ate in the strength of its fonts, 
these things had never been sug- 
gested by the concrete form in 
which he had seen religion all his 
many years in village church or city 
parish. 


Wien ITALY itself, regional dif- 


ferences are significant. People 
don’t seem to think of being “Ital- 
ian” first; in their conversation 
there are still traces of older days, 
not so long ago, when there was lit- 
tle or no national unity, and a man 
was clearly Abruzzese, Calabrese, or 
Veneziano. Mussolini’s loud-speak- 
er trucks and propaganda radios, 
and all their numerous progeny 
since, in a land that is propaganda- 
mad, may have done a great deal to 
break down the isolation of the re- 
gions, as Silone’s Bread and Wine 
suggests. But still, such differences 
as North from South, and Sicily 
from both, and the Tyrol most em- 
phatically from all three, are of un- 


An American finds in Italy an affection- 
ate, patient, gentle people quietly struggling 
to free themselves of the viper’s tangle of 
history. Former premier Fanfani’s disgust 
and retirement indicate the magnitude of 
the task. Michael Novak studied for several 
years in Italy. 





told importance to an understand- 
ing of nearly every Italian problem. 

Once we have these preliminary 
ideas in order, and one can orien- 
tate Italian culture within a world 
scheme, and distinguish the great 
differences within Italy herself, one 
is ready to collect his own observa- 
tions. And the chief note in all 
these observations perhaps will be 
both the patience and the tiredness 
of the Italian spirit. As Maritain 
finds America youthfully free from 
too much history, so the visitor to 
Italy finds a people tired, burdened 
with historical weights they seem 
unable to escape; a people who 
know suffering and misery, and who 
even in their most ardent moods are 
aware that Italy is too small to ex- 
ert much force in our modern world. 
She is too tired and too poor to lift 
herself by her own boot straps to a 
level of prosperity and pride befit- 
ting the home of the Caesars, the 
popes, and the arts. “You know 
what is wrong with Italy?” I was 
asked more than once, far more 
cynically than the truth deserves— 
“Italians. No work. No spirit. No 
ideal.” 

Mussolini’s extraordinary efforts 
at resurrecting national pride would 
have been proof enough of the 
depths of that weariness and sleep. 
But his harsh judgment at the 
height of his efforts was damnation 
—upon himself first, of course, but 
upon his people also. Count Ciano’s 
diary reveals these private tirades 
of Mussolini’s exasperation; but it 
reveals too a national soul in Italy 











that Mussolini was neglecting. And 
so perhaps Mussolini’s final failure 
(much as his achievements are still 
sighed for by not a few Italians, in 
somewhat the same spirit as 
Frenchmen fell back on a strong 
DeGaulle) was not a failure of the 
people, but of the direction in which 
Mussolini chose to lead them. Not 
in Nietzschean forms will the Ital- 
ian soul ever be aroused again, 
whatever may have been true of 
Caesar’s time. The curse on Fas- 
cism proves that paganism is out- 
moded. 


Tu STRENGTH of Italy, many have 
said, is best seen in her women. It 
is in the wife that the Italian home 
seems to find integration, however 
true it may be that the father too 
delights in taking his children out 
for walks, to the museum and to 
the churches. The woman is a 
steady force. I remember how an 
Italian family, after a minor train 
wreck, forced to make a long trip 
on another train that had to detour 
for many more hours, was dejected, 
almost angered at the prospect. 
While the father huffed, puffed, and 
sat down sullenly, the stout wife 
proceeded to give orders, had the 
baggage moved to another car, and 
began readying something to eat— 
like “Ma” in Steinbeck’s Grapes of 
Wrath. On her set face was written 
dejection too, but she did not coun- 
ter it with sullenness but with a 
twice-said: “Dio provvedra!” This 
sense of Providence is a deep, deep 
thing in the Italian woman. When 
she says pazienza, and she does a 
dozen times a day, far more than 
stoic toughness supports the words. 

The Italian spirit has a deep 
trust in the good Lord’s Will. The 
Italian spirit is long on suffering: 
it accepts hardship, conflict, and 
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only slow material change for the 
better: time, not momentary action, 
is the school of fortitude. Despite 
an international reputation for vola- 
tility and lightness (a deserved 
reputation), fortitude and trust are 
far more profoundly the national 
virtues of Italy. “Not a leaf falls 
that God does not will.” “God can- 
not abandon us. Faith! One must 
have Faith!” These are coins of 
everyday use and eternal value. In 
Italy there is a great sense of Para- 
diso, of the Lord’s promises, abys- 
mal as is sometimes the Christian 
education of the people. 

One irony then is that the women 
grasp the essential about human 
life: “In His will is our peace.” But 
the men see more keenly that the 
essential is not all there is to human 
life. The social and institutional 
problems of poverty, old age, unem- 
ployment, poor wages, a profiteer- 
ing officialdom, industrialization 
(two years ago Italy became statis- 
tically an industrial nation), hous- 
ing, Church and State in a demo- 
cratic framework — these are the 
issues forced on the nation in this 
century. “La miseria, padre, la 
miseria—how we need industry and 
jobs. You must see it, padre, in the 
South, and the countryside, not 
here in Rome where things are 
good.” 


Bor THINGS IN Rome were not 
good. Fantastic housing conditions 
made one shudder: two families in 
one apartment; rents that take half 
or more of a month’s wage; con- 
tracts that strap renters to easily 
forfeited conditions—these underlie 
the apparent beauty and prosperity 
of Rome’s great modern skyline of 
new apartments, new apartments 
everywhere. Building has been on 
such a large scale that visitors who 
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remember Italy just after the war 
are amazed. They say the rumors 
of Italy’s supposed poverty are 
refuted by such evidence of growth 
and vitality. Nor can one utterly 
dismiss the argument; Italy did lose 
a war, for which some payment in 
hardship is due. 

One asks, where is the money 
from theboom going? And when one 
hears that hundreds of apartments 
are empty and much construc- 
tion work stopped for con- 
tractor’s bankruptcies while thou- 
sands still live in caves and shacks 
around Rome’s perimeter, one won- 
ders still more about speculation, 
graft, and needlessly high prices. 
One senses a kind of materialism, of 
greed and oppression here, almost 
untolerated in America. America is 
often guilty of such things, but the 
national conscience of America ab- 
hors them. In Italy it is somehow 
different. The grip of history upon 
the consciousness of all seems to 
dictate that this is normal: “Rich 
get richer, poor get poorer. Take 
advantage. Make hay while you 
can. Cheat or you'll be cheated. 
Men cannot be trusted.” In Italy, 
no one expects disinterestedness, 
and the national troubles with petty 
stealing, passing the buck, and offi- 
cialdom become _ understandable 
once one recalls the historical les- 
sons of oppression which time has 
taught to Italy. 


Ie SEEMS a premise of Latin poli- 
tics, somehow more so than in poli- 
tics generally, that those in power 
have a heaven-sent opportunity to 
make the family fortune. Expendi- 
tures of American aid bear most 
careful checking into if America is 
really concerned with helping the 
poor and not the powers that be, 
local or national. The great respect 
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Mussolini gained in the early years 
by not taking a lira for himself, 
though the public would have al- 
lowed and excused it, is all too rare- 
ly earned by other officeholders. 
And still another facet of Italian 
politics deserves noting: the facility 
with which men in power change 
the color of their shirt and manage 
to stay in power, after an absence 
of a year or two in spite of a radical 
ideological shift. White may be the 
color now, but the feeling of the 
people is that ardent Christian 
Democrats are few and their hands 
are tied. 


The so-easy advent of Fanfani to 
power seemed a miracle of grace, 
and was too good to be true. For 
Fanfani was fighting not only the 
desperation of the poor, and the 
economic and foreign problems of 
little, resourceless Italy, but most 
of all the complacency, the stag- 
nation, the mutually cancelling in- 
terests within his own broad party. 
Gunnar D. Kumlien, Rome corre- 
spondent for Commonweal, noticed 
how Christian Democracy is al- 
ready referred to as “the Party,” a 
practice reminiscent of the Fascist 
regime in the stages of its decay. 
And the observer senses in talking 
with the people in the streets a rest- 
lessness, a disillusion, even an im- 
patience with still another “regime” 
that would freeze life to a stand- 
still. In this sense, Fanfani’s motto 
for the elections, Progresso senza 
Avventure, was not reassuring, 
though everyone had to admit it 
was realistic. 


Secussse AGITATION and modern 
communications have made Italians 
in the most remote places realize 
that things don’t have to be the 
way they are. Drama is needed in 
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Italy on the democratic side, drama 
based on realism, to indicate that 
something is being done for a long- 
suffering people. Nothing can wake 
a disillusioned heart like unsefish 
disinterestedness, but it is hard to 
prove that voluntary help has no 
selfish aims. Fanfani set out to try. 
“T want to make it clear from the 
first,” he said in almost his very 
first speech as Premier, “that the 
United States of America is Italy’s 
number one ally.” 

Italy cannot lift herself by her 
own boot straps. If she is to have 
industry and employment, invest- 
ment must come from abroad. Gifts 
are not enough, for gifts have a way 
of being administered into useless- 
ness. Nor, perhaps, is sheer invest- 
ment. Management and leadership 
from men like Olivetti, with his An- 
glo-American ideas on capitalism 
and democracy (on religious liber- 
ties, for example) and his Italian 
sense of family cohesion, are badly 
needed. Management must inspire 
trust in a people used to being 
taken advantage of; it must teach 
efficiency to a people whose revenge 
on long hours is slow work; it must 
break through layers of red-tape, in 
a nation where red-tape is the sub- 
stitute for mutual trust. Mean- 
while many standard American 
goods are hardly dreamt of in Italy: 
sufficient lighting, more varied and 
nutritious foods, appliances of all 
kinds. Exports are another, more 
torturous problem. 

Some of Fanfani’s efforts before 
and during his tenure of office 
seem to have been in exactly the 
right direction. He directed a wide- 
ly-acclaimed reclamation project in 
South Italy for several years; his 
advice to Eisenhower and other 
Western leaders on the Middle East 
crisis manifested Italy’s great sense 








of Mediterranean history — and 
boosted Italian pride tremendously. 
In office, he announced plans for 
governmental support of winter 
tourism, pledged efforts to attract 
industry to “weave baskets, or 
make paper dolls, or anything!” 
(What could indicate better the 
straws small nations must grab?) 
The people are yet to be con- 
vinced; they have heard many 
promises in history. The women 
are strong in Latin Catholic pazi- 
enza, the men often outspokenly 
cynical and revolutionary, alter- 
nately lions and sheep, though they 
do see the problem. To free them 
from the entanglements and self- 
perpetuating habits of materialistic 
history is precisely Christian De- 
mocracy’s task. Fanfani’s recent 
disgust and retirement may indi- 
cate how badly Christian Democ- 
racy needs to be cut free of all that. 


Waser ARE one’s final impressions 
of Italy and one’s hopes for her near 
future? Not, certainly, that she be 
remade in an American mold, that 
American economic and _ political 
progress take her over. A great deal 
of history has gone into modern 
Italy and into the Italian Church, 
of which American experience is 
ignorant. The struggle of Italy sim- 
ply to become a unified nation, a 
struggle in large part waged against 
the Papal States, has been a long 
and complicated one. The abuse 
that mobs and intellectuals heaped 
on Pius IX and Leo XIII in the 
process, abuse itself occasioned by 
long historic oppositions, and the 
use Mussolini tried to make, not a 
little contemptuously, of Pius XI, 
render it difficult for churchmen to 
look serenely on the modern evolu- 
tion of politics. 

Italian churchmen have little ex- 
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perience with a democracy of law 
and order and respect for religion; 
the tradition of Continental democ- 
racy has been quite different from 
that of England and America. 
Christian Democracy has suffered 
from long suspicions and vicis- 
situdes. Too oppressive, on all 
parties, lies the air of expediency; 
men say too easily: “systems 
change, all passes, make the best of 
the day.” In the light of such daily 
give-and-take one can make some 
sense out of the affair in which the 
Bishop of Prado was involved, and 
the other affairs, spontaneous or 
pre-arranged, that seem otherwise 
so useless and injurious all around. 

This is also the case in education. 
Where the most important cultural 
force is the Church but where 
Church education ends at twelve or 
sixteen (for there is but one Cath- 
olic university), and where nearly 
all the clergy are trained in semi- 
naries and hardly any in univer- 
sities, a tragic split occurs in cul- 
tural unity. Piety goes one way, 
intelligence and modern technology 
another. Modernity is thus the 
hope and the fear of Italian Catholi- 
cism; and one sees clearly in pres- 
ent-day Italy the stress laid on 
national culture when religion does 
not keep up intellectually and insti- 
tutionally with the sciences and 
political change. 

Italy’s sense of time, her pa- 
tience, is a beautiful thing to expe- 
rience. Her frustrations in trying 
to better the past, to free herself 
from unnecessary and heart-rend- 
ing burdens, call for intelligent, 
respectful assistance. Finally, Chris- 
tian Democracy ought to be re- 
garded as a moment in Italy’s his- 
tory; there ought to be no illusions 
about its security, however bril- 
liantly it has been conceived. 


Meanwhile, the modern world is 
pushing Italy and America, or at 
least the modernization America 
represents, ever closer. The Ameri- 
can learns by many things in Italy: 
by the Italian’s efforts against the 
viper’s tangle of history; by his 
deep fortitude and peace of spirit 
under almost intolerable inertia; 
by his gentility and humanness and 
lightness through it all; by his af- 
fectionateness and quick love, un- 
matched by any people in an in- 
creasingly commercial world. 

The American needs these les- 
sons. But even as he learns them, 
he finds his own nation’s secrets 
too. He finds her youth that means 
hope; her modern technology that 
wins wonder and pride (the inten- 
sity of Italian jubilation over 
America’s Explorers and Vanguards 
is proof of this). He discovers 
America’s human spirit, which cap- 
tivates the common people if not 
the intellectuals. (“Germans and 
English are so—stiff, legal! Amer- 
icans? Ah, molto in gamba—young, 
happy, as we like to be!”) He dis- 
covers her Christian spirit—as yet 
not too greatly felt in Italy, as yet 
a puzzle to the Italian conscience, 
as yet suspect to the Italian clergy. 
How can a nation, they ask, be so 
modern, have so many things, en- 
joy such freedom, and yet be Chris- 
tian? 

America seems farther along 
than any other nation in solving 
this problem. In loving another 
country, and perhaps Italy most of 
all, the American discovers his own 
identity, and is even called upon to 
assert it. As America does more of 
this loving and learning, she will 
go far toward being the leader his- 
tory calls her to be, and the friend 
other nations like Italy long for her 
to be. 
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The Contemporary Problem of Sex 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Tunovcx the kindness of an enlightened priest, deeply concerned about 
the whole contemporary problem of sex and marriage in England today, I 
have just had a chance of reading a new and remarkable book called Un 
probléme crucial: Amour et Maitrise de Soi (Desclée de Brouwer, 1960). 
It is written by the auxiliary bishop of Malines, Léon-Joseph Suenens. 
Although it has just been published, I hear that 10,000 copies were sold 
almost immediately. 

This is not the place either to review it, or to attempt to work out its 
implications, but rather to indicate certain points in it which appear to be 
highly relevant to pastoral problems and practice in Britain, and perhaps 
in other countries whose pastoral traditions are fairly similar to those here. 

In this country tentative efforts have been made, often through letters 
on the correspondence pages of Catholic newspapers, to stimulate interest 
in the setting up of medical centers, and in the co-operation of doctors 
and clergy in advising the faithful about the problems of marriage within 
the materialistic and secularist world of today—the world within which, 
of course, most Catholic lives have to be lived. We have long had a 
Marriage Advisory Council which is in a position to deal with specific and 
technical difficulties and problems that may arise in difficult cases. But 
in the world of today it is not only the exceptional or technical problem 
which is important. 

It may reasonably be said that Christian marriage itself has become 
a problem and that there are few Catholic couples, intent on living in a 
truly Christian and spiritually fruitful way, who do not need regular ad- 
vice within the mixed field of pastoral, moral and medical truth and prac- 
tice. Thus, ideally, one would think every parish should be in a position 
to draw, through its fully instructed pastor and its Catholic doctor or 
doctors, on the fund of knowledge and experience which are available at 
the national and diocesan centers. 

Against this ideal there still seems to be considerable resistance, and 
of course it has to be admitted that there are great difficulties in the way 
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of acquiring necessary funds. Nor 
can priest and doctor readily find 
the requisite time for study and 
consultation. Still, it does seem 
that these are not the only difficul- 
ties. There would seem to be a cer- 
tain deep-rooted reluctance to 
admit that the truly Christian mar- 
riage is a problem nowadays. More- 
over, even when it is recognized as 
a problem, it is considered to be a 
private problem, to be dealt with, 
on the priest’s side, in the confes- 
sional, and hardly the concern of 
the doctor at all unless something 
is medically wrong, or in the way of 
routine advice and care when a 
baby is on the way. Are we not up 
against rather deep traces of rigor- 
ism and puritanism? 


Tux reading of Bishop Suenens’ 
book which was written against a 
background of experience on the 
Continent where reticence about 
these questions is far less marked 
than in Britain, should do much to 
remove one’s doubts and fears— 
and for two main reasons. The first 
is the perfectly obvious truth that 
we live, most of us, in a sex-ridden 
world where false and evil notions 
seep into otherwise good Christian 
minds. We may unconsciously ab- 
sorb false values or we may react 
violently against them and through 
that violent reaction increase nega- 





Most Christians must save their souls in 
marriage, yet they are living in a sex-rid- 
den era. Michael de la Bedoyere, the editor 
of the London Catholic Herald cites a new 
book by Bishop Suenens of Malines, Bel- 
gium in support of his plea for a more real- 
istic consideration of the contemporary 
pastoral problems created by the clash of 
Christian with pagan values. Education in 
the Christian ideal of sex is a solemn re- 
sponsibility today, and sins of inertia on the 
part of those who should give sexual educa- 
tion will weigh more heavily at Judgment 
Day than will the sins of the uninformed. 
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tive and puritan notions which can 
be just as false and, as such, de- 
structive of the ideal of Christian 
marriage and the Christian training 
of children in sex. 

The second is that for the great 
majority of Christians, married life 
is a vital factor in the pursuit of 
the good life. It is through mar- 
riage, and through the supernatu- 
ral and natural health of family 
life, that we have to save our souls, 
achieve happiness, and “form” the 
coming Christian generation. Get 
that wrong (however excellent our 
intentions) and not only will two 
generations be frustrated and dis- 
ordered, but we shall be adding our 
personal contribution to the dis- 
orders and frustrations of the 
world. To bring up children in the 
wrong notions of sex, whether too 
puritan or too lax, is to deform in 
that degree some part of the future, 


responsibility for which God has 
entrusted to us. And the terrible 
thing is that it can all be done with 
the best and purest intentions. Too 
often it is ignorance which causes 
the tragedy. Unlike more obvious 
mistakes of conduct and practice, 
the consequences of maladjustment 
about sex are hard to measure. 
Bishop Suenens demonstrates in 
the early pages of his book that if 
we look today for the causes of 
“leakage” from the Church, we 
shall find the real answer in the 
impact on Catholics of the sexual 
philosophy and practice which the 
world today accepts as moral and 
healthy. Man’s “right” to sexual 
pleasure and stimulation is every- 
where proclaimed and the senses 
are assaulted to satisfy this appe- 
tite in every possible way. Mar- 
riage is undertaken with the reali- 
zation that it can be dissolved with 
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little trouble. Contraception and 
even abortion ensure that the rosy 
side of marriage prevail until the 
day comes when marriage can be 
readily ended. The accent through- 
out is on love fulfilled through sex- 
ual pleasure outside marriage and, 
so far as possible, within marriage. 

The temptation can be over- 
whelming especially to those who 
have received indifferent Catholic 
training and instruction, to those 
who may quickly realize that be- 
hind the outward facade of their 
family life there is deep tension 
and even to those who have 
watched and experienced the hard- 
ships and sacrifices of a successful 
Catholic home but never learnt the 
real meaning and spiritual value of 
married love. Recent statistics in 
England suggest that not only is 
the number of converts dropping 
but that Catholics are being lost to 
other communions. 


One common Catholic answer, of 
course, is to denounce the pagan 
ways of the world and demand its 
reform. To do this in so far as we 
can is of course a Christian duty, 
for we must always fight and wit- 
ness against evil and corruption. 
But we know that the immense bal- 
ance of probability is that our ef- 
forts will have little or no effect, 
in the short run at any rate. Mean- 
while a degree of corruption has 
seeped into the lives and values of 
most of us, even though we may 
hardly be aware of it. In the con- 
fessional we can confess our sins 
and make a firm purpose of amend- 
ment, but the crowded confessional 
is not the place where we can learn 
the real meaning and the construc- 
tive techniques of true human psy- 
chology and spiritual values as they 
relate to two different people in the 
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deep relationship of Christian mar- 
riage. For that, spiritual and tech- 
nical training are needed so that 
the true ideal of Christian marriage 
in all its aspects can be properly 
understood before marriage begins; 
and even more important perhaps 
is the ready availability of Chris- 
tian and technical advice in the 
course of the actual experience of 
married life. 

Bishop Suenens shows that one 
of the commonest simpliste delu- 
sions about Christian marriage is 
that marriage simply ends the state 
of life when the use of sex is sin 
and begins the state when its use 
is allowed—all or nothing! Such a 
view stems obviously from the pre- 
dominance in our time of the place 
of sex. The idea that chastity is 
a married virtue as well as an un- 
married one strikes many Catholics 
as surprising. Many will hardly un- 
derstand what is meant when one 
says that sexual self-mastery or 
self-control exist equally outside 
and inside the marriage state — 
outside it, self-mastery regulates 
sexual life by its non-use; inside it, 
by putting sexual life at the serv- 
ice of married love which means 
something quite different from sex- 
ual pleasure, though the two are 
normally closely linked. And the 
Bishop uses very strong words to 
indict those who have failed to edu- 
cate people about to be married in 
this vital difference. “The sins of 
inertia and laziness committed by 
all who have, in different ways, a 
responsibility for sexual education, 
will weigh more heavily at the day 
of judgment than the sins of those 
who were never trained to fulfill 
their duties.” 


W: OFTEN become the victims of 
words. Thus we easily distinguish 
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the word “love” from the word 
“sex,” but if we leave it at that we 
risk a serious misunderstanding. 
In marriage love is sexual, but that 
does not mean that love, which im- 
plies a community of soul, spirit, 
heart and body between husband 
and wife, is sex. And Bishop Suen- 
ens uses a third word to help out: 
“genital.” Genital refers to that 
part of the sexual which concerns 
the act of reproduction. The sexual 
—male and female—runs through- 
out our being and consequently 
runs throughout married love as do 
all the other aspects of love. But 
genital refers to a vitally important 
aspect of married love, yet a spe- 
cific and separable one. The failure 
to realize this accounts for the false 
dichotomy which is so common and 
which can put so heavy a strain on 
married love, namely the view that 
when for good reasons married 
couples must deny themselves the 
use of the marriage act, they have 
no choice but to live simply as 
“brother and sister.” On the con- 
trary, married love which remains 
sexual continues and has a right to 
express itself — indeed should ex- 
press itself. 

This is just an example of the 
kind of knowledge which should be 
made universally available, yet 
cannot easily be obtained except 
through books (which can be mis- 
understood) or from organized and 
easily accessible guidance—in some 
matters preferably from the priest, 


and in others from the doctor. 

This example evidently throws 
further light on married life when 
couples exercise “self-control” in 
the form of spacing births by legiti- 
mate means rather than falling for 
the delusion that it is the duty of 
Catholics to have as many children 
“as God sends.” This latter view 
is really only another way of say- 
ing that Christian reason and pru- 
dence have no place in married life 
—this is practically an animal 
interpretation of marriage. 

On all these complex questions 
the Bishop has much to say, but 
in an article like this, one is only 
concerned to take out random ex- 
amples to show that the married 
vocation in our times is not just a 
matter of instinct or old wive’s 
tales. It requires a complex disci- 
pline, training and understanding 
which can hardly be made acces- 
sible to the ordinary couple save 
through “expert” organizations, 
pastoral and medical, at the disposal 
of all the faithful. The penalty for 
not seeking to provide these will be 
that degree of widespread personal 
frustration and incompatibility 
which plays into the hands of a 
pagan world. This marital disorder 
destroys not only God-willed hap- 
piness and fulfillment in this life, 
but the proper witness and progress 
which Catholics could manifest in 
the face of the materialistic pagan- 
ism which is making tragic inroads 
into the Mystical Body of Christ. 





NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


MARTHA, MARTHA 

by Patricia McGerr 

Kenedy. $3.95 
With sympathy and a commanding in- 
sight, Miss McGerr provides in the pages 
of Martha, Martha a context in depth 
for what Scripture tells us of the sister 
of Mary and Lazarus. “I do my duty,” 
Martha says reproachfully at one point. 
It is the author’s achieved purpose to 
show how unlovely and unloving such a 
concept is and how unyielding the road 
for Martha until, her hardness of heart 
dissolved in love and understanding, she 
can rid herself of it. For a time she even 
finds Judas “a companion in discontent” 
as, “busy about many things,” she neg- 
lects “the one thing needful.” 

Martha has long been a stranger to 
her own heart because she has been 
fanatical about her household duties and, 
as the eldest, has assumed for praise, 
care of her father and her motherless 
younger sister and brother. She becomes 
engaged to marry Pappus, a student of 
the law, who is older and somewhat dif- 
fident. When she finds her betrothed at- 
tracted to Mary, Martha insists upon 
dissolving her marriage contract to Pap- 
pus and forcing him and Mary to marry. 
Out of stubbornness and injured pride 
she creates a situation hateful to all of 
them. Mary goes to Magdala with Pap- 
pus but soon, because of his impotence, 
they separate and Mary is living in har- 
lotry with a Roman soldier. 

Then the teachings and the presence 
of One known at first as the Master im- 
pinge upon the lives of Martha of Beth- 
any and Mary of Magdala. Gradually, 


as Martha’s understanding grows, the 
author skillfully brings the Master into 
closer focus in the story. His miracles 
are no longer a matter of secondhand 
report and He is, in this new focus, seen 
clearly as Jesus. The scene of the rais- 
ing of Lazarus from the dead—the cru- 
cial test for anyone writing of this sub- 
ject—is brilliantly drawn. Miss McGerr 
scants description somewhat, relying 
upon dialogue and summary perhaps 
overmuch to tell her story, but Martha, 
Martha succeeds strikingly where so 
many Biblical novels fail: 
three - dimensional people 
pious shadows. 


it achieves 
instead of 


WILDER STONE 
by John Leggett 
Harper. $3.95 

Wilder Stone is the story of a man of no 
great distinction, yet of fine if submerged 
qualities, who has reached the age of 
forty as a shabby failure. He is a failure 
in business and in his personal life. A 
widower, he has grown estranged from 
his son and only child. Young Jim lives 
with Wilder’s mother-in-law, a kindly, 
vulgar woman. Wilder, who makes duti- 
ful calls on his family, is refined, hope- 
lessly impractical and out of touch. 
Since his wife’s death from polio, Wilder 
has taken a friend of Catherine’s girl- 
hood as his mistress. He is on point of 
losing his job when, as a series of skill- 
fully worked out flashbacks shows, he is 
able to build on the wasted capital of his 
past to the point where he can break 
away from Bibi Winter, assert his inde- 
pendence of his family, and get to know 
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his son Jim. His is a quiet victory, but 
it is a victory nonetheless. 

It is in its revelation of the rich tex- 
ture that can be found in thwarted lives 
that Wilder Stone is most impressive. 
Wilder’s ineffectual father, his mother 
Millicent, protective and jealous, and 
Lyddie, going by perceptible degrees to 
old-maid queerness, are all beautifully 
hit off. When Catherine, to whom Wil- 
der is engaged (a fact he has not the 
courage to announce to his family), 
comes to meet the Stones in their shabby 
old house in Greenfield, a stubbornly old- 
fashioned New Jersey town, everything 
goes wrong in a classically impressive 
way. Mr. Leggett is successful at a most 
difficult assignment, that of making a 
sensitive, diffident man of no pronounced 
talents an engaging hero. For Wilder is 
not supine, and his final revolt, his final 
achievement of independence and in- 
tegrity, is, if long in coming, convincing 
and durable. Somewhere in the course 
of his reminiscing Wilder recalls his 
Protestant upbringing, with its code that 
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had in time been worn away, leaving 
nothing but good manners and a kind of 
diffidence. Of that religious background 
and its manners, pale and tenuous as 
they both were, this is the record—the 
story of a man “who grows weak” and 
yet somewhere in himself finds the re- 
sources for growing strong again. 


THE EDGE OF THINGS 

by William E. Barrett 

Doubleday. $3.95 
For the purpose of popular fiction a 
writer may well wish to move into an 
area of myth and conjecture to which he 
and the reader will give only a fictional 
consent. When a writer is known for 
several novels reflecting Catholic back- 
ground and a Catholic philosophy, and 
then turns to plots which would appear 
to be based on a belief in the transmi- 
gration of souls, for example, readers 
prone to seek enlightenment as well as 
entertainment might be puzzled and 
give pause. Since the author of these 
ghost stories and weird tales is also the 
author of The Left Hand of God and 
The Empty Shrine, the foregoing com- 
ment is not without pertinence. 

The first tale in this collection of four 
stories, “Flight from Youth,” is a short 
novel based on the fantasy conception of 
the transmigration of souls: an aviator 
of World War I dies, and at that moment 
is reborn in an American who comes to 
full consciousness of his “former life.” 
This yarn is a love story, for the man of 
the second existence falls in love with 
the woman he loved “before.” 

“The Destroyer” is a grim and effec- 
tive story about an aviator who is a “war 
lover”: his lust for destruction causes 
him to volunteer for the wars of the 
Thirties as a warrior without cause. He 
finally falls into the hands of people 
even more ruthless than he. 

My favorite of the four is “Velma,” 
an old-fashioned ghost story in which 
the protagonist is willing to become a 
ghost himself for love of Velma. In 
“The Blue Sleep” the words of fantasy 
and reality are nicely blended as an 
American executive dreams of a girl in 
an occupied German town, visits her in 
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dreams, and then finds the real girl on 
the real bridge. 

All of these stories are “slick” tales, 
magazine stuff expertly done; they do 
not quite live up to the author’s claim 
for them in his preface that in them “we 
leave dull fact behind and touch the 
edge of things.” That’s having your 
astral cake and eating it too. 


BOLD ENCOUNTER 

by Peter-Thomas Rohrbach, O.C.D. 

Bruce. $2.75 
Father Rohrbach, who recently gave us 
in A Gentle Fury a novel about a mod- 
ern parish priest in a slum neighbor- 
hood, now turns to the life of a Doctor 
of the Church, Saint John of the Cross, 
for another novel of the struggles of a 
man of God. Not all saints—as Louis 
de Wohl has discovered surely—provide 
the novelist with lives of dramatic action 
which can be at the center of the nar- 
rator’s stage. It is a happy paradox, for 
the novelist and for the reader, that the 
life of this very great contemplative was 
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a dramatic one. Again paradoxically, 
there is irony in the fact that the drama 
is provided by the saint’s brothers in 
religion. Although Father Rohrbach 
does not exaggerate John Yepez’ oppo- 
nents into full-fledged villains, it was 
his fellow Carmelities who were the 
source of his many trials of flesh and 
spirit. 

Bold Encounter begins with the en- 
trance of the young Spaniard John Ypez 
into the Carmelite novitiate in 1563. Un- 
der obedience he abandons his plan to 
become a Carmelite brother and studies 
for the priesthood. Not long after his 
ordination Father John, influenced by 
Mother Teresa of Avila, becomes the 
first friar of “the Reform,” a member of 
the Discalced Carmelites. He is happy 
that he can realize his goal of combin- 
ing contemplation with action, and the 
new Order begins to flourish from a 
small group of three members. The 
struggle between the older group, now 
called “Calced” by everyone and resent- 
ing it, leads to many difficulties. John 
of the Cross is imprisoned in Toledo 
where he begins to write his poems and 
mystical books. From this Carmelite im- 
prisonment he is rescued miraculously 
by intervention of the Blessed Virgin. 

Bold Encounter gives the reader a 
stirring and engaging account of the 
Saint’s struggles as “victim” for the 
new Order. His life as poet and mystic 
is somewhat scanted, and here and there 
jarring touches appear in the dialogue. 
In spite of such minor flaws, this novel is 
an exciting introduction to the life and 
times of a great saint. 
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New Books for Spring Reading 


FRANCIS THOMPSON, MAN AND POET by J. C. Reid 
The life, work, depravity, and redemption of the author of The Hound of Heaven. 
“Mr. Reid’s book seems to me to be very balanced, very clear-sighted, and, at 
this hour, very fortunate.”—Sister Madeleva, C.S.C. $4.25 

SOURCES AND RESOURCES 

The Literary Traditions of Christian Humanism 

by Barry Ulanov 
An enthusiastic and eminently readable study of the central role of the Christian 
humanist tradition in the development of the arts in the West, and its continuing 
vitality today. $4.50 

CATECHISM OF CATHOLIC SOCIAL TEACHING 

by Amintore Fanfani 

Translated by Henry J. Yannone 
A comprehensive presentation in question and answer form of the political and 
social teaching of the Catholic Church by a former Premier of Italy. $2.95 


POLITICAL THOUGHT: Men and Ideas by John A. Abbo 
A lucid exposition of the landmarks in the development of Western political 
thought, intended for the student and for all those interested in the fascinating 
subject of politics. $5.75 
CHRISTIANITY IN CONFLICT by John A. Hardon, S.J. 


An outspoken evaluation of contemporary Protestant thought and practice. 
“... not only timely but . . . providential. ... This volume belongs on every 
Catholic bookshelf.”—The Critic. 

ST. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX by William of St. Thierry 

and others 

Translated by Geoffrey Webb and Adrian Walker 


A translation of the Vita Prima Bernardi, a biography of St. Bernard written by 


some of his contemporaries. This is a book no library of importance can afford 
to be without. $2.75 


MORE ABOUT THE SAINTS by Mary Cousins 


For the Elizabeths and Johns, Joans and Thomases, and for all those children 
who want to know the stories of the saints’ history, Mary Cousins has given us 
More About the Saints. Beautifully illustrated by Margery Gill. $2.75 


PRIEST OF CHRIST by Francis J. Ripley 


Father Ripley describes the enormous responsibilities of the Catholic priest, 
outlines the tremendous pressures and tensions that modern society exerts upon 
his task, and indicates the joys that fall to those who have realized God’s gift 
of a religious vocation. $3.95 


Wherever good books are sold 
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HAMMER AND FIRE 

by M. Raphael Simon, O.C.S.0., M.D. 

Kenedy. $3.95 
Prayer and spiritual reading is the au- 
thor’s translation of the title of his book, 
Hammer and Fire. It is a comprehen- 
sive treatise of the spiritual life meant 
primarily for the layman, to guide him 
on the long journey to “the summit of 
the mountain of love of God.” As he 
travels this road the Christian is shown 
that he will find divine happiness and 
mental health. 

The Trappist author, with his back- 
ground in Judaism and in medicine, 
makes his book doubly worthy of note. 
Father Raphael Simon became a Cath- 
olic in 1936 and entered, after a short 
practice of medicine, the Order of the 
Cistercians of the Strict Observance at 
the age of thirty-one. He has persevered, 
to the surprise of our liberal skeptics 
who question the mental stability of this 
extraordinary type of convert, and has 
served his Order for twenty years in im- 
portant positions, besides publishing two 
books. 

The fact that Father Raphael spent 
most of his adult life as a monk is quite 
evident in the approach and style of his 
present book. His training in medicine 
is but slightly evident; and in this he 
follows the example of the first physi- 
cian-author of Christianity, St. Luke. 

He does make frequent references to 
mental health as religious and spiritual 
phenomena are reviewed. But he does 
not go beyond the statement as to how 
or why there is a relationship. He is 
content with this type of observation: “It 
is only when the spiritual life is in focus 
that it serves to increase mental health”; 


“prayer is God’s own psychotheraphy for 
His sinful children”; “the mental hy- 
giene value of charity is seen in its heal- 
ing and balancing of the natural ten- 
dencies of human nature.” But the 
reader is grateful for this much. 

The author attempts to cover too vast 
an area and as a result he tires the 
reader. But if the reader uses the work 
as it is undoubtedly intended, for short 
periods of reading and reflection, it will 
help him on the road to perfection. 
Surely in this age, which is saturated 
with materialism, we all have need of 
the gentle guidance of the Trappist 
monk to lead us to the clear vision of the 
“summit.” Rev. THOMAS SULLIVAN 


THE CATHOLIC FAMILY HANDBOOK 
by Rev. George A. Kelly 

Random House. $4.95 
The difficulty, always great, of choosing 
the right book on marriage and the fam- 
ily is lessened for those who have dis- 
covered the writing of Rev. George A. 
Kelly. The Catholic Family Handbook 
is a good complement to his Catholic 
Marriage Manual which was received so 
well early last year. By his native abil- 
ity, his graduate study and his official 
office as director of The Family Life Bu- 
reau of New York, Father Kelly has un- 
usual resources and experiences to guide 
serious Catholic couples in their family 
practices. 

This is a well-ordered handbook of a 
little over two hundred pages divided 
into sixteen chapters. Perhaps only pro- 
fessional students of the family will want 
to read it through in one sittting. Its 
announced purpose is to serve as a refer- 
ence book on a variety of subjects. 
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Couples will have many occasions in an 
ordinary married life to consult its pages. 
The first chapter rightly begins with 
the assertion that the reader, presumably 
already in a family, can have a happier 
series of relationships. This book seeks 
“to define the nature and purpose of 
Christian domestic life and to encourage 
you to reach its high and worthy goals 
. you will achieve the greatest suc- 
cess in your family life if you remember 
that you are fulfilling the sacred voca- 
tion.” Father Kelly makes the confident 
statement that “genuine Catholic family 
life is among the best family life to be 
found in the United States.” The chap- 
ters following describe the roles and the 
duties of those who are partners and 
parents. The husband and wife may 
have the roles of parents, teachers, moral 
officials, as well as acting in the office of 
Catholic educators. Sometimes it may be 
that one parent alone must do all of 
these things. There is direction for 
couples who may have trouble in one or 
another situation as well as for the 
mother, with small children, who must 
work. A very important chapter has the 
title, “What Outside Influences Can Do 
to Your Child.” 

Chapter XII asks what will your child 
do in life? This is especially important 
when one realizes, even a little, the im- 
portance of the right decision in finding a 
place and purpose in life. 
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SELECTED POEMS 


Father Merton’s own selection from his five previous 
volumes of poetry as well as three new poems and a 
revised version of his essay, “Poetry and Contemplation.” 
Introduction by Mark Van Doren. Paperbook Original $1.35 
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STRANGE ISLANDS 
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It is a part of Catholic teaching that 
the soul is more important than the body. 
For people who really believe this, this 
volume: could very well be in the spir- 
itual order somewhat like Dr. Spock on 
Infant and Child Care. The soul is more 
important than the body but unfortu- 
nately the Catholics who believe this are 
a minority in American society. Hence, 
Catholics need the best kind of guidance 
in understanding the hazards in this 
order and in being able to identify, well 
in advance, how certain courses, lightly 
entered upon, may turn out sadly in later 
years. 

Father Kelly has written a most help- 
ful book for practical guidance which 
covers many aspects of family life. For a 
generation like this, with so many par- 
ents unsure and uncertain, this book 
performs an incomparable service. It is 
a good book of reference for young 
couples facing that formidable future. 
Fortunately its bibliography carries a list 
of additional books on marriage. 

Rev. JOHN J. SULLIVAN. 


IN ALL CONSCIENCE 

by Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 

Hanover House. $3.95 
Father Gardiner says in his introduction 
that this book is “simply a collection of 
what used to be called in Victorian days 
‘fugitive pieces.’ ”” They are, in fact, about 
one-fourth of his contributions to Amer- 
ica as that weekly’s literary editor. 

The title is a good one for it reflects 
accurately the governing practice of Fa- 
ther Gardiner’s evaluations of current 
literature and other aspects of our cul- 
tural life. In All Conscience could read 
“in reason” or “in fairness.” Certainly 
the literary evaluations written by Fa- 
ther Gardiner since 1940 have had as 
chief characteristics reason and fairness 
based on a certainty of values and truth. 
In my judgment he has done more than 
any other individual to establish the 
fairness and reason supporting his posi- 
tion that “the integral judgment is a 
composite judgment which includes both 
the artistic and the moral.” 

This volume has three main sections: 
the first deals with books in our culture, 
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the second with other cultural leaven, 
such as juvenile reading, ads, movies and 
TV, and the third aptly presents “A 
Critic When Not At His Last.” 

This reviewer read in the columns of 
America each of the selections here re- 
printed. These articles wear well for 
renewed acquaintance has been relished. 
In a narrow sense they continue to have 
very practical value for this reviewer, 
who, at his last, teaches college courses 
in the modern British and American 
novel (starting with Henry James). Per- 
sonal experience supports Father Gard- 
iner’s view that “books which truly, sin- 
cerely, even if startingly make us realize 
the stuff of which fallen human nature 
is made can be prudently taught in our 
colleges.” May my friend who wonders 
what kind of Catholic Graham Greene 
possibly can be ponder on this thought as 
well as on the words of the late Pius XII 
in his address “On Literary Criticism.” 

Amen! also to Father Gardiner’s ar- 
raignment of many members of the com- 
pany of book critics—the secular judges 
of one set of patent weaknesses, some of 
his fellow-Catholics for their lack of 
catholic understanding. 

It is no secret that Catholics have been 
concerned—those who trouble to read the 
novels and then, maybe, the critics—over 
the writings of such widely read writers 
as Waugh, Greene, O’Hara and Cozzens, 
to name four. To read again Father 
Gardiner’s original comments on these 
authors is to realize how well his evolu- 
tions stand in time. His view is, in the 
best sense, a rounded one. He does not 
reject in toto because of a flaw. Rather 
he does point out and explain an error, 
the while giving credit where it is due. 
He states well that the repetition of foul 
language and lurid descriptions becomes 
flat and tiresome and assumes the air 
of unreality in many of the more star- 
tling “realistic” works of fiction. The 
discerning college student rejects this 
kind of writing for the reasons noted by 
Father Gardiner, even when the stu- 
dent’s moral yardstick may be several 
inches short. This critic is on sound 
grounds when he practices his craft in 
the terms enunciated by Pius XII who 
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declared that the obligation of the critic 
is to “keep close to the clear, objective 
meaning of the writing, since his strict 
function is to judge the work and not 
the author.” 

Father Gardiner writes clearly and 
with persuasive conviction. His Norms 
for the Novel was a breath of fresh air 
sorely needed at the time of publication. 
Bracket it with this volume for rereading 
and reference and you will be well 
equipped. True, the reviews deal with 
specific titles but they contain evalua- 
tions applicable to the literature form as 
such. Their values are not terminal. 
The rereading of this critical material 
left a highly satisfactory taste in the 
critical apparatus of the undersigned. 

FRANCIS P. KILCOYNE 


ISSUES IN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
ed. by Charles Frankel 

Harper. $3.95 
Ten Americans associated with various 
universities have presented their respec- 
tive analyses of American students and 
American colleges in this volume. J. 
Robert Oppenheimer, Director of the 
Institute for Advanced Study at Prince- 
ton, submitted an article on “Science and 
the Human Community.” John Hope 
Franklin, of Brooklyn College, dealt with 
“The Democratization of Educational 
Opportunity.” These were typical of the 
rest. 

What did these men find that was good 
in American college education? What 
was bad? What promise does the future 
hold? What threats? Catholics in recent 
years, due primarily to the initial prod- 
ding of Monsignor John Tracy Ellis of 
the Catholic University of America, have 
been seriously concerned over their par- 
ticular contribution to intellectual life 
in America. Is there any evidence that 
the contributors to this volume are con- 
cerned with this same problem? 

‘There seems to be a general agreement 
among the writers that the majority of 
American students do not come to col- 
lege out of a love for learning for its own 
sake. They come to improve themselves 
economically and socially because “the 
college degree is one of the few symbols 
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of status that exists in the United States.” 
This may seem to be “anti-intellectual” 
in tone, but the authors evidently do not 
intend it to be such. They are pleased 
that “a higher education has become the 
main path to social position,” but they 
also realize the danger that “more and 
more Americans will be the holders of 
college degrees that mean less and less.” 
They hope, however, that at least some 
institutions “will be willing to limit the 
size of their student bodies and stake 
their destinies on the principle that it is 
impossible to aim too high.” 

In view of the subsequent discussion 
concerning the search for money to cover 
operating expenses, one wonders which 
institutions will have the courage to turn 
away students in future years. The dan- 
ger that all colleges and universities may 
become state - financed and _ state - con- 
trolled is hinted at but not emphasized. 
That is a frightening prospect for many 
reasons. A future dictator would find 
such an arrangement very convenient. 


PAUL KINIERY 
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THE POPULATION EXPLOSION AND 
CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY 

by Richard M. Fagley 

Oxford Univ. Press. $4.25 


Richard M. Fagley, Executive Secretary 
of the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs (established by the 
World Council of Churches), has de- 
voted himself during the past several 
years to the task of promoting a con- 
sensus of official Protestant opinion in 
favor of contraception. As a churchman, 
of course, he can hardly promote com- 
pletely voluntary parenthood, that is, 
the indiscriminate use of contraceptives, 
even among the married. The campaign 
is aimed rather at what the current slo- 
gan refers to as responsible parenthood. 

The present volume reveals Dr. Fag- 
ley’s primary concern in this crusade 
is the so-called population explosion. 
The first part of the book is given over 
to an analysis of this problem, its causes 
and possible solutions. From his analysis 
he concludes that family limitation offers 
the only feasible solution to what he 
considers an urgent problem. The pres- 
ent reviewer does not feel qualified to 
assess Dr. Fagley’s demographic opin- 
ions, but certainly there is no doctrinal 
reason why a Catholic may not admit a 
population problem where it exists or 
the need for some legitimate method of 
family limitation where the situation 
calls for it. 

After concluding to the need for fam- 
ily limitation, he makes a study of the 
views of the more important religions of 
the world toward parenthood. Although 
he does not have the equipment of an 
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expert on many of these religions, he 
does make a sincere effort to be honest 
and fair. He seems willing to admit as 
a result of this study that the traditional 
teaching of many of these religions, in- 
cluding Protestantism, has been opposed 
to any method of family limitation that 
tampers with the procreative orientation 
of the marriage act. 

In the light of this admission it is not 
altogether clear why he ascribes the 
failure of many Protestant Churches to 
espouse contraception to a lack of cour- 
age. They may well have serious mis- 
givings about abandoning their moral 
traditions, and during the next few years 
it may actually take more courage to 
stand by these traditions than to aban- 
don them. Dr. Fagley feels that a con- 
sensus of Protestant opinion is needed 
to offset the influence of what he con- 
siders the erroneous Roman position. 
Ultimately, it is to be used to pressurize 
civil governments into support of birth- 
control programs. 

Those who are acquainted with the 
demands of scholastic moral theology 
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NEW BOOKS 


will be disturbed by the implication 
throughout the book that the whole 
moral issue involved in the practice of 
contraception is solved by an appeal to 
responsible parenthood. Although this 
is a consideration of utmost importance, 
it is not a complete answer to the prob- 
lem. 

Even after the question of respon- 
sible parenthood is decided, there is still 
question of the responsible use of sex. 
In other words, even when there is a 
legitimate reason for family limitation, 
the morality of the method used to 
achieve this limitation must still be con- 
sidered. The goal of family limitation, 
however legitimate, does not of itself 
justify contraception any more than it 
would justify sterilization, abortion or 
infanticide; the end does not justify the 
means. An appeal to responsible parent- 
hood, then, is not an automatic vindica- 
tion of the practice of contraception. 
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